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356. Aaburger-Winzer, F. H. Forschungsme- 
thoden in Psychodiagnostik. (Research methods in 
psychodiagnostics.) Ber. ForschStell. Psychodiagn., 
1945, No. 2.—Systematic observation of individuals 
in their natural environment is the only valuable 
method in psychodiagnostic research work. The 
author describes certain procedures that have been 
used in collecting data in this field of study. Psy- 
chologists work part-time in different occupations 
which are changed every 6 months if conditions allow. 
They are not known as psychologists at their places 
of work. In addition, members of different pro- 
fessions receive brief training in psychology after 
which they report observations from their separate 
fields to the research institute. Their activity is re- 
stricted to observations, and all scientific elaboration 
Cie) by psychologists.—H. A. Winzer (New York 

ity). 

357. Beall, G. Approximate methods in calculat- 
ing discriminant functions. Psychometrika, 1945, 10, 
205—217.—Approximate methods of solving for dis- 
criminant functions have been tried on three sets of 
data. The principal illustration is the problem of 
finding a weighted sum of scores, on four psycho- 
logical tests, so that men and women may be dis- 
tinguished most clearly. The work starts from the 
complete solution, due to R. A. Fisher, where it is 
necessary to solve as many simultaneous equations, 
dependent on the standard deviations of the tests 
and their mutual correlations, as there are tests. It 
is proposed, by way of numerical simplification, that 
a set of equations be substituted where some one 
quantity replaces all the correlations. A solution is 
obtained where the weights to be assigned the tests 
are very simply expressed in terms of differences be- 
tween the mean values of tests, the standard devia- 
tions of tests, and the said quantity. The difficulty 
remains of finding an estimate of the arbitrary 
constant that will give good discrimination. If an 
optimal solution is made, a result is obtained which, 
in the three sets of data considered, is almost indis- 
tinguishable from that yielded by the complete 
solution. The calculation of this optimal common 
quantity is, however, itself so considerable that 
another estimate, previously suggested by R. W. B. 
Jackson, appears more profitable. This estimate is 
derived simply from the variability between the total 
scores for each subject and the variability of each 
test. Using this estimate, the discriminant functions 
can be rapidly calculated; the results compare ey 

ose trom complete ution.—(Courtesy /sy- 
chometrika 
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358. Churchman, C. W. Probability theory. I. 
Background. Phil. Sci., 1945, 12, 147-157.—Ra- 
tionalists assume that the meaning of probability 
can be defined formally, i.e., by a system of theorems 
derived from sets of defined terms, axioms, and 
postulates, in accordance with certain rules of pro- 
cedure. Empiricists regard the probability of an 
event as a ratio of observations. Criticism attempts 
a compromise: formal theory can be completed on its 
own grounds, but, until applied, is merely tauto- 
logical; also data can be assembled regardless of 
theoretical considerations, but, until interpreted by 
some formal theory, their value is nil. Finally rela- 
tivism asserts that no datum can be verified in 
isolation. Accordingly probability has meaning only 
by reference to the purpose for which it is used. Ac- 
cepting the general position of the relativist, the 
author avoids scepticism by insisting that there is an 
absolute purpose, a purpose common to all who en- 
gage in scientific inquiry: it is to reduce the errors of 
observation to zero. The position thus arrived at is 
referred to as experimentalism.—R. H. Dotterer 
(Pennsylvania State College). 


359. Churchman, C. W. Probab theory. I. 
Postulates of experimental method. Phil. Sci., 1945, 
12, 158-164.—In order to make clear what happens 
to a relativistic purpose remodeled according to the 
absolute end of reducing error to zero, the author 
states six postulates, among which are the following: 
(1) For any given set of observations there exists a 
quantity called the “error,” which is measurable in 
terms of the observations and which approaches zero 
in a certain prescribed manner as the number of ob- 
servations becomes indefinitely large. (2) In order 
that experimental control be maintained, it is neces- 
sary to presuppose a formal theory of nature. (3) It 
is necessary to set up a one-one correspondence be- 
tween the elements of the theory and the observed 
points, so that the resulting “image’’ provides an 
adjustment of the observations to any degree of pre- 
cision. From his set of postulates the author derives 
four theorems, two of which are the following: 
(Theorem 2) Answers to questions of fact exist, in the 
sense that they are limits of an infinite series of ap- 

roximations. (Theorem 4) Answers to questions of 
aw exist, in the sense that they are limits of a series 
of relatively permissible approximations—R. H. 
Dotterer (Pennsylvania State College). 


360. Churchman, C. W. Probability theory. III. 
Nonmechanical concepts. Phil. Sci., 1945, 12, 165- 
173.—The account of experimental method given in 
the two preceding papers leaves certain questions un- 
answered. To show how the postulates can be made 
sufficient, the author introduces a classification of 
classes of elements in the mechanical image. He 
thus arrives at the conception of a morphological 
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class as distinguished from a mechanical or a physical 
class. ‘‘Chance-fluctuations” are now seen to be due 
to differences of the elements within one morpho- 
logical class. And the demand for randomness of 
observation simply means that observations must be 
so controlled as to contribute toward the agreed-upon 
end of reducing error to zero. In sum, probability is 
a measure of certain properties of an image of nature 
extended to include morphological classes and their 
interrelations. The meaningfulness of questions 
about probability demands the existence of a limiting 
concept, while the approach to a limit demands a 
state of randomness, i.e., a natural image from which 
one may infer the possibility of an indefinite approach 
to the question asked.— R. H. Dotterer (Pennsylvania 
State College). 

361. Fiske, D. W., & Dunlap, J. W. A graphical 
test for the significance of differences between fre- 
quencies from different samples. Psychometrika, 
1945, 10, 225-229.—For testing the significance of 
differences between frequencies from different sam- 
ples, an ellipse can easily be constructed on the basis 
of a formula developed on the assumption that both 
observed samples are random samples from the same 
parent population and that the best estimate of the 
true proportion is the weighted mean proportion of 
the two samples. The ellipse provides a very rapid 
method for testing pairs of frequencies.—(Courtesy 


Psychometrika). 

362. Hamor, W. A. Human aspects of scientific 
research. Science, 1945, 102, 237-241.—The post- 
war period will be largely a time of reconstruction by 
science, and this raises problems regarding the 
philosophy of research management and the public 
and professional relations of a research institution. 
The questions of coming changes in research rela- 
tions, the special training for research service, and 
the research demands in human relations are dis- 
cussed with emphasis placed upon the social implica- 
tions of scientific research.— F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 


363. Herrick, C. J. The natural history of experi- 
ence. Phil. Sct., 1945, 12, 57-71.—As the term is 
used in this article, experience may or may not be 
conscious. Whatever it is that has the experience 
reacts to a change in the situation, and the reaction 
és the experience. When an awareness component is 
present, as it frequently is in human experience, the 
awareness is part of the reaction, and different parts 
of the brain are involved. Whether conscious or un- 
conscious, experience is of two kinds: sensory-motor 
and integrative. On the conscious level, these appear 
as extrospection and introspection. The author 
maintains, however, that every organism is a self in 
fundamentally the same sense as a human being; and 
the distinction just made between two types of ex- 
perience is not to be understood in the sense of 
psychophysical dualism. While a physiologist views 
vital adjustments as a spectator, the psychologist 
views them from the inside, i.e., from the standpoint 
of the individual having the experience. The psy- 
chologist’s major concern is thus with satisfactions, 
in other words, with values.—R. H. Dotterer (Penn- 
sylvania State College). 
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GENERAL 


364. Hoyt, C. J. Testing linear hypotheses illus- 
trated by a simple example in correlation. Psycho- 
metrika, 1945, 10, 199-204.—The development of a 
criterion suitable for testing the significance of a 
correlation or regression coefficient is used as an il- 
lustration of the manner in which a research problem 
is bound to the selection of the particular data ap- 
propriate to collect and a fitting type of statistical 
analysis of the latter. The translation of the original 
inquiry into a problem of “testing linear hypotheses”’ 
is the means by which these two aspects of an in- 
vestigation are held together. This presentation is 
offered as a plan which might be useful for some re- 
search workers in determining appropriate criteria 
for testing their particular hypotheses.—(Courtesy 
Psychometrika). 

365. Kantor, J. R. Problems and paradoxes of 
physiological psychology. Psychol. Rec., 1945, 5, 
355-394.—No agreement is found among physio- 
logical psychologists as to what the limits, contents, 
and methods of their province are. Kantor recom- 
mends that physiological psychology be completely 
separated from the metaphysics of Wundt and that 
historical antecedents be clarified in order to provide 
a job analysis for the modern physiological psy- 
chologist.— L. A. Pennington (Illinois). 

366. Morgan, C. T. The statistical treatment of 
hoarding data. J. comp. Psychol., 1945, 38, 247-256. 
—Since distributions of hoarding scores plotted on a 
linear scale are skewed to the right and cannot be 
treated by the usual statistical methods, the author 
suggests the use of a logarithmic scale based on 
cumulative frequencies. He multiplies log scores by 
10 and employs a decilog unit scale similar to the 
decibel scale used with sound intensities. ‘Tests of 
the logarithmic hypothesis show that it is extremely 
satisfactory for some data and more satisfactory than 
a linear scale in every instance.”—K. F. Muensinger 
(Colorado). 

367. Rooney, M. T. years ago. New Scho- 
last., 1945, 19, 353-368.—A review is given of the 
fifty years of activity of the School of Philosophy of 
the Catholic University of America. Edward Pace, 
who had studied with Wundt, was chosen as the first 
to direct this school. His activities, as a psychologist 
and as a philosopher, and his participation in the 
early developments of psychology in America are 
traced and related to the development of the school 
and of Thomistic philosophy.—G. S. Speer (Illinois 
Inst. Tech.). 

368. Schoen, M. Human nature in the making. 
New York: Van Nostrand, 1945. Pp. viii + 298. 
$3.25.—The author has “tried to present the ele- 
mentary principles of scientific psychology that 
operate in the making of the human personality in a 
manner that may lead the lay reader to realize their 
importance to him as an individual and social being. 
. . « The book is thus in the main an introduction to 
social philosophy” but may also be a suitable text 
for the beginning course in psychology.—I. L. Child 
(Yale). 

369. Travis, R. C. The major functions of the 
psychological laboratories. J. Psychol., 1945, 20, 
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NERVOUS SYSTEM 


233-244.—A summary of the most important leads 
and discoveries in psychology is presented, followed 
by a survey of the tasks of the modern psychological 
laboratory. The laboratory in psychology plays an 
important role in (1) educating new students in the 
field, (2) providing the basis for research to extend 
our knowledge, (3) laying the foundation for new in- 
sights in clinical psychology and checking hypotheses 
from and for the clinic, and (4) serving as consulting 
and advisory agency on practical problems involving 
human behavior. The author concludes that “only 
by an intelligent organization of the educational, re- 
search, clinical and consulting functions of the psy- 
chological laboratory can the major contributions to 
human personality effectively be studied and con- 
trolled."—R. B. Ammons (Iowa). 

370. Welch, L. An examination of Dr. Leeper’s 
review of Hull’s Principles of Behavior. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1945, 67, 3-15.—Leeper’s criticisms (see 
19: 308) of Hull’s Principles of Behavior are organized 
and examined under four headings: lack of clarity in 
defining terms; insufficient experimental evidence; 
internal contradiction within the system; and neglect 
of a number of experimental findings. It is concluded 
that the “attacks which Dr. Leeper has directed at 
Hull’s Principles of Behavior have by no means 
proved,’ as he insists, that the author’s theoretical 
system is unsound. Dr. Leeper’s arguments, at 
times, have been presented in vague language; they 
have made use of incorrect interpretations of the text 
and invalid inferences. No one will deny that these 
‘principles of behavior’ would profit by more experi- 
mental evidence, but this is simply an indirect way of 
saying that Hull’s theory is a theory.”—R. B. 
Ammons (Iowa). 

371. Woodworth, R. S. Edmund Burke Dela- 
barre. Science, 1945, 102, 369.—Obituary and ap- 
preciation.— F, A. Mote (Connecticut). 


[See also abstract 581.]_ 
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372. Burn, J. H. The relation of adrenaline to 
acetylcholine in the nervous system. Physiol. Rev., 
1945, 25, 377-394.—Recent experimental work in- 
dicates that in the nervous system acetylcholine and 
adrenaline have a different relationship from that 
existing elsewhere. In tissues innervated by the 
autonomic system, their actions are antagonistic; 
whereas in the nervous system adrenaline, having 
little action of its own, exerts a powerful influence in 
modifying the action of acetylcholine. In low con- 
centrations it augments and in higher concentrations 
depresses the effect of acetylcholine. In the spinal 
cord, the depression of motor discharge after sym- 
pathetic stimulation is possibly the physiological 
change underlying the condition in which an animal 
is paralyzed by fear. It is conceivable also that in 
the brain the modification of the action of acetyl- 
choline by adrenaline is the basis of changes in ner- 
vous reaction and even in behavior in emotional 
states when an abnormal concentration of adrenaline 
+ _ 46 references.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, 
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373. Greenblatt, M., Levin, S., & Cori, F. di. The 
electroencephalogram associated with chronic al- 
coholism, alcoholic psychosis and alcoholic convul- 
sions. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1944, 52, 
290-—295.—Electroencephalograms and clinical his- 
tories of 157 chronic alcoholics with and without 
psychosis, including patients with convulsions as- 
sociated with chronic alcoholism, were studied. A- 
mong other analyses of the electroencephalogram, it 
is noted that in patients with chronic alcoholic dis- 
orders the incidence of abnormal electroencephalo- 
grams increases with age. ‘‘Persons with chronic 
alcoholism without psychosis, irrespective of the 
duration of drinking, show essentially nothing of 
significance in the electroencephalogram.”—K. S. 
Wagoner (Tufts). 

374. Harvey, A. M., Kuffier, S. W., & Tredway 
J.B. Peripheral neuritis: clinical and physiological 
observations on a series of 20 cases of unknown 
etiology. Johns Hopk. Hosp. Bull., 1945, 77, 83-103. 
—The only feature common to all the patients was 
service in the tropics. Electromyograms showed no 
abnormality of neuromuscular conduction or of the 
spread of the excitation wave along the muscle fiber. 
The best interpretation appears to be that the loss of 
function indicated by the reduced voltage of the 
muscle action potential is a result of lesions of certain 
nerve fibers, the others remaining normal. Regen- 
eration of the fibers must be complete before im- 
provement in function of the nerve becomes evident. 
—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


375. Kennard, M. A., & Willner, M.D. Correla- 
tion between electroencephalo and deep re- 
flexes in normal adults. Dis. nerv. Syst., 1945, 6, 
337-342,—"‘The character of the normal EEG can 
be correlated with the deep reflex status of the in- 
dividual. Subjects with deep reflexes of high thresh- 
old, which are hence difficult to elicit, have EEGs 
which are of relatively high amplitude, high percent 
alpha activity and slow alpha rate. Those with 
easily elicited and active deep reflexes have EEGs 
with relatively little alpha activity, fast alpha rate 
and low amplitude. Fast activity is present to 
greater degree in the EEGs of normal individuals 
with high reflex activity and low percent of alpha 
activity. It is suggested that muscular tension, 
anxiety or sympathomimetic drugs, which are known 
to increase reflex activity of the simpler type, may 
act similarly upon the more complex neuronal mech- 
anisms and that in this way the ‘resting’ cortical 

tentials are affected.”—C. E. Henry (U. S. Naval 

eserve). 


376. Knott, J. R., & Gottlieb, J. S. Electro- 
encephalographic evaluation of psychopathic per- 
sonality ; correlation with age, sex, family history and 
antecedent illness or injury. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., Chicago, 1944, 52, 515-519.—Fifty-four per- 
cent of 68 patients diagnosed as psychopathic 
personality showed abnormal electroencephalograms 
which were characterized principally by the presence 
of slow or very slow waves. A discussion of the 
significance of electroencephalographic abnormality 
is included.—K. S. Wagoner (Tufts). 
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377-384 RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


377. Kuntz, A. The autonomic nervous 
(3rd ed.) Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1945. Pp. 
687. $8.50.—See 3: 4751; 8: 5426. 


378. Lassek, A. M. The human pyramidal tract; 
the Babinski sign and destruction of the pyramidal 
tract. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1944, 52, 
484--494.—The author presents a summary of the 
evidence concerning correlation of the Babinski sign 
and destruction of the pyramidal tract contained in 
the literature, especially that published in American 
journals. The sign of Babinski appears in a number 
of conditions and may or may not be associated with 
loss of pyramidal tract fibers. An extensive bibliog- 
raphy is included.—K. S. Wagoner (Tufts). 


379. Needham, A. E. Peripheral nerve and re- 
eneration in crustacea. J. exp. Biol., 1945, 21, 144- 
46. 


(pe chee abstracts 420, 436, 439, 460, 463, 466, 594, 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES 


380. Bean, L.L. A simple night vision test. Nav. 
med. Bull., Wash., 1944, 43, 143-146.—This ap- 
— consists of a light-tight box, a lamp operated 
rom ship’s current, different-sized round apertures 
to vary brightness, and a ground glass screen, ap- 
proximately 8 inches in diameter, on which is super- 
imposed a movable pointer resembling a clock hand. 
The test is given in a dark room after 20 to 30 min- 
utes’ dark adaptation, with the subject seated 6 feet 
from the instrument. ‘Individuals who can identify 
the condition of the pointer through the lowest 
possible opening in the light adjuster are given a 

ade of 4.0, the next opening 3.9, and so forth. . . . 
Results are the same when given by different indi- 
viduals. . . . 20 subjects were tested by 3 indi- 
viduals and the percentage of difference was less than 
5." Critical scores should be selected for different 
testers, which will vary in brightness because of 
differences in ship's current, etc., such that 80% get 
the highest score and 5% get less than the passing 
score. Data are given on 3 tests of 105 individuals 
under 3 conditions: after the ship had been at sea for 
months; after daily doses of 1500 units of vitamin A 
and 7500 of vitamin D; and after 3 weeks in port 
where fresh vegetables and milk were obtainable. 
“A definite improvement was found in those with 
grades of 3.6 to 4.0, but those below that did not 
respond well.""—R. O. Rouse (U.S. Army Air Forces). 


381. Clark, B.. & Johnson, M.L. The effect of 
sunlight on dark adaptation. Contact, Pensacola, 
1945, 5, 461-467.—“‘I ndividuals exposed to sunlight 
three to four hours a day over a period of two weeks 
show a marked elevation of the night visual threshold 
immediately following exposure. This rise persists 
overnight to a considerable degree. Persons exposed 
to sunlight for extended periods daily without pro- 
tection to their eyes require in excess of one hour of 
adaptation to achieve a practical maximum of night 
visual efficiency. Exposure to brilliant sunlight has 
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been reported as the cause of night blindness which 
is more or less permanent. However, the present 
studies on normal individuals indicate that the effects 
of daily exposure for three to four hours are only 
temporary since the threshold returns to normal after 
one day’s protection from the sun. Persons wearing 
12% transmission polarizing sunglasses during pro- 
longed exposure to sunlight had significantly lower 
night visual thresholds than those who did not. In 
view of these results, personnel engaging in night 
duties after several hours exposure to sunlight should 
be provided with low transmission sunglasses in 
order to protect their night visual efficiency.” —A. 
Chapanis (U. S. Army Air Forces). 


382. Goodfellow, L. D. Artifacts in the investiga- 
tion of sensitivity to vibration. J. exp. Psychol., 
1945, 35, 425-431.—-Six unselected female dogs were 
used in an experiment to determine the sensitivity 
of a dog’s foot to mechanical vibrations of various 
frequencies. The frequency-intensity function was 
found to be essentially the same as that reported for 
human observers. Much more stable thresholds 
were obtained when a large vibrator (area of 250 
mm.*) was employed than when a small vibrator 
(area of 1 mm.*) was used. None of the dogs showed 
a loss in sensitivity to vibration after cochlear 
destruction. It is suggested that the serious dis- 
crepancies in results which appear in the literature on 
the perception of mechanical vibration are the result 
of the failure of experimenters to realize that the 
amount of energy from the contactor which actually 
reaches the end organ depends upon the proper 
matching of mechanical impedances.—D. W. Taylor 
(Stanford). 

383. Hahn, W. H. The role of vitamins in the 
physiology of vision. J. med. Soc. N. J., 1945, 42, 
81-87.—This is a review of literature (34 references) 
on vitamins in reference to the physiology of the eye. 
Seven vitamins are discussed.—C. N. Cofer (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 


384. Hofstetter, H. W. The zone of clear single 
binocular vision. PartI. Amer. J. Optom., 1945, 22, 
305—333.—Measurements of the ranges through 
which clear single binocular vision can be maintained 
with changes in stimuli to convergence or accom- 
modation yield data which can be plotted on a 
system of co-ordinates. Resultant graphs approxi- 
mate the form of parallelograms. Various investi- 

tors have discussed aspects of this problem, from 

orterfield (1759) to Haines (1938). ofstetter has 
described their technics, replotted data, and analyzed 
and compared their conclusions. In his own research 
he has used a modified haploscope. Compensating 
lenses have been introduced so that the visual angle 
subtended is approximately constant for all positions 
of the stimulus. A further control of accommodation 
is represented by a second target based on the 
Scheiner principle. Stimuli to accommodation and 
convergence are variable separately or simultane- 
ously. These possibilities have been utilized in a 
series of experiments designed to explore the inter- 
relations of convergence and accommodative re- 
sponses.— M. R. (Amer. Opt. Co.). 
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LEARNING, CONDITIONING, INTELLIGENCE 


385. Hofstetter, H.W. The zone of clear 
binocular vision. Part II. Amer. J. Optom., 1945, 
22, 361-384.—Charts of the zone of clear single 
binocular vision (indicating limits of positive and 
negative relative convergence and accommodation) 
for 111 subjects provide grounds for the following 
conclusions: No characteristic variations from nor- 
mal relations are associated with ametropia. The 
ratio of accommodative convergence to accommoda- 
tion is not changed by training, nor does it vary with 
age or decreased amplitude of accommodation. 
Relative positive convergence can be increased by 
training, but increase in relative negative conver- 
ey (divergence) is negligible. The phoria position 

oes not change with increase in the range of relative 
convergence. One consequent conclusion is that the 
same amount of innervation is required at all ages 
for any submaximal amount of accommodation. 
Clinical evidence appears to support Sheard’s view 
that the reserve relative convergence must be at 
least twice the demand (represented by the phoria) 
if binocular vision is to be comfortable at a speci 
distance.—M. R. Stoll (Amer. Opt. Co.). 


386. Kellogg, W. N., & Kellogg, L. A. Facial 
expressions 0 "a human and a ee infant 
following taste stimuli. (Film. ) State College, Pa.: 
Psychological Film R Som 1945. 192 feet. 16 
mm. Silent. $12.00.—This film compares the facial 
expressions of a human infant, age 114 to 12 months, 
and a chimpanzee, age 9 to 94 months, during and 
after stimulation with sweet, sour, salty, and bitter 
taste solutions. It isa hitherto unreleased film of the 
“Ape and Child” series—W. N. Kellogg (Indiana). 


387. MacAdam, D.L. Colorimetric specifications 
of Wratten light filters. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1945, 35, 
670-675.— L. A. Riggs (Brown). 

388. Neustater, W. L. What is a “black-out”’? 
A study of fifty cases. J. R. Army med. Cps, 1945, 
85, 139-142.—Of the 50 cases examined, 25 escribed 
a loss of consciousness, 16 a blacking out of the 
visual field with no loss of consciousness or hearing, 
and 9 described various symptoms to which the term 
did not apply. It is stated that 45 of the 50 cases 
showed a history of psychoneurosis——C. N. Cofer 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 

389. Pascal, J. I. Visual exercises in ophthal- 
mology. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1945, 33, 478-481. 
—Visual exercises in the widest sense include exer- 
cises designed to develop central acuity in amblyopia, 
to improve acuity without correction in ametropia, 
to develop peripheral acuity and color perception, 
and to increase speed and span of visual perception. 
In the more restricted sense, the term refers to the 
building up of fusion and reserve duction power 
through procedures designed to facilitate neuro- 
muscular responses somewhat as in training condi- 
tioned reflexes. All of this training is in the nature of 
teaching, and aptitude for teaching is one condition 
a ‘ope in this field—M. R. Stoll (Amer. Opt. 

0.). 


390. Pascal, J. I. Ilumination for the ophthal- 


mologist. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1945, 33, 484.— 
The concepts of foot-candle and lumen may be more 
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easily grasped if the foot-candle is considered to 
represent a unit of light pressure, while the lumen 
represents the amount of light received on one square 
foot of a surface when the light pressure is one foot- 
candle.-—M. R. Stoll (Amer. Opt. Co.). 

391. Potter, R. K. Visible patterns of sound. 
Science, 1945, 102, 463-470.—By a special technique 
the time, intensity, and frequency variables in sounds 
are made visible. It is found that subjects can learn 
to discriminate different visual patterns with correct- 
ness and to respond to them as to heard sounds. 
The method should be of value to the deaf, and work 
is being carried forward to perfect the technique and 
make sound-pattern devices of usable size.—F. A. 
Mote (Connecticut). 

392. Sheppard, S. E. The physical chemistry of 
color vision. Science, 1945, 102, 207—208.—This is a 
contribution in support of Hecht’s modification of 
the Young-Helmholtz theory of color vision. It is 
pointed out that modifications of the absorption 
rate exist in many dyes which would permit the 

osely overlapping curves of the Hecht theory to 
arise for the same dye as well as by small chemical 
modifications of a dye molecule-—F. A. Mote 
(Connecticut). 

393. Wald, G. Human vision and the spectrum. 
Science, 1945, 101, 653-658.—Recent data are pre- 
sented upon the spectral sensitivity of the foveal and 
peripheral cones, the peripheral rods, the transmis- 
sion of the macular pigmentation and of the lens, and 
the sensitivity curves of both rods and cones in 
aphakic eyes.— F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 


394. Wolf, E. Effects of exposure to ultraviolet 
light on visual thresholds. Optom. Wkly, 1945, 36, 
1162; 1164; 1171-1172.—See 19: 3295. 


[See also abstracts 504, 549, 565, 585, 596, 621. ] 


LEARNING, CONDITIONING, 
INTELLIGENCE 


(incl. Attention, Thought) 


395. Eysenck, M. D. A study of certain qualita- 
tive aspects of problem solving behaviour in senile 
dementia patients. J. ment. Sci., 1945, 91, 337-345. 
—One hundred male senile dements with an average 
CA of 73 were given the 24 perceptual problems of 
Raven's individual Progressive Matrices test. Aver- 
age score was 14.5, with range of 6-20, where average 
adult score is 20.7; this is roughly the performance 
of 8-year-old children or the lowest 3% or 4% of the 
normal adult population. Analysis of errors showed 
no differences between seniles and normal adults, the 
chief other difference being in time taken ——W. L. 
Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

396. Friedman, K. C., & Marti, V.A. A time com- 
prehension test. J. educ. Res., 1945, 39, 62-68.—A 
time comprehension test devised for junior and senior 
high schools was administered to 667 pupils in grades 
7 to 12 of the Minneapolis Public Schools. The test 
consisted of questions emphasizing time words, 
periods and dates, the arrangement of items in a time 
sequence, and the construction of time-lines. Coef- 
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ficients of correlation between test scores and grade 
level, 1Q, and marks in world history classes were 
sitive, though not high. There was no correlation 
tween test scores and socioeconomic status of 
rents, and there were no significant sex differences. 
he test was administered at the beginning and the 
end of the term to a group of 10th grade pupils in 
world history classes who received systematic in- 
struction in time comprehension and another group 
who did not receive such instruction. The group 
receiving systematic instruction made significantly 
greater gains on the retest. The group receiving no 
systematic instruction in time comprehension was 
compared with a group who did not take world his- 
tory. No significant difference was found.—M. 
Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

397. Gantt, W. H., & Marshall, E. K., Jr. Toxic- 
ity of sulfanilamide on higher nervous activity. 
Johns Hopk. Hosp. Bull., 1945, 77, 104-115.—Two 
dogs with salivary conditioned reflexes and two 
others with cerebellar motor conditioned reflexes 
were given sulfanilamide by mouth in doses ranging 
from 0.5 to 1.2 gms. per kgm. body weight. Their ex- 
ternal behavior was unchanged with small doses; 
moderate ataxia occurred with larger, and marked 
ataxia with the largest doses. In large doses, sul- 
fanilamide abolished weak CRs and decreased audi- 
tory and especially visual CRs, and cerebellar CRs to 
auditory stimuli. Unlike alcohol, it does not change 
the relations between the values of excitatory and in- 
hibitory CRs but depresses all CRs. The maximum 
effect was usually reached within an hour after ad- 
ministration, and by the next day the CRs had re- 
turned to normal. Sulfanilamide does not impair 
cortical reflexes until the therapeutic dose has been 
considerably exceeded. Overdosing in humans pro- 
duces ataxia and mental confusion roughly similar to 
that in dogs—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

398. Grant, D. A. A sensitized eyelid reaction 
related to the conditioned eyelid response. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1945, 35, 393-402.—Three groups of 20 
subjects each were employed in an investigation of 
the factors related to the sensitization of 8-responses 
(secondary eyelid responses ranging in latency from 
120-240 msec.) to light. The order of presentation 
of 4 levels of stimulus intensity and 3 levels of pre- 
stimulus intensity was varied systematically. The 
general latency distribution obtained was the same 
as that reported in earlier studies. The frequency of 
8-responses was found to be significantly related to 
stimulus intensity but not to pre-stimulus intensity. 
Reliable increases in the frequency and amplitude of 
such responses occurred during a period of visual 
fixation in the absence of any obvious conditioning 
or pseudo-conditioning reinforcement. The degree of 
sensitization was least striking with low illumination. 
The changes in frequency and amplitude of the a- 
responses (primary reflexes to light) were not sys- 
tematically related to the changes observed in the 8- 
responses. These findings support the suggestion 
that apparent pseudo-conditioning of the eyelid 
response is some form of sensitization dependent on 
other than nonassociative effects of the uncondi- 


tioned stimulus.—D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 
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399. Hebb, D. O., & Foord, E. N. Errors of visual 
recognition and the nature of the trace. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1945, 35, 335-348.—"‘Two experiments, 
using a total of 405 Ss, were carried out as a test of 
the Gestalt hypothesis of dynamic activities within 
the trace. The methods of reproduction and of re- 
peated testing of the same Ss were avoided in favor 
of recognition tests within different groups for differ- 
ent time intervals. Results failed to support the 
theory, and a review of the literature shows that the 

rogressive, directed increase of error required by it 

as been found only in experiments using the invalid 
test method of repeated reproduction. It is con- 
cluded that there is a complete lack of factual support 
for the Gestalt hypothesis of spontaneous activity 
within the trace.”—D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 

400. McGinnies, E., & Schlosberg, H. The 
effects of electroshock convulsions on double alter- 
nation lever-pressing in the white rat. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1945, 35, 361-373.—Two rats were trained 
in double alternation lever-pressing to a criterion of 
80% accuracy and two others learned to make up to 
50% correct responses. Convulsions, induced by 
passage of an electric current through the head, 
caused a breakdown of the habit in all of the rats. 
Variations in the procedure showed three types of 
reaction to the shock: Relearning following a pair of 
shocks occurred more rapidly when retraining followed 
a rest period of 20 days than when retraining was 
immediate. A series of convulsions, induced twice 
weekly and accompanied by daily practice, resulted 
in sudden breakdown in performance followed by 
rapid recovery and then by a period of variable or 

enerally poor performance which was succeeded 
nally by continuous high-level success. One rat 
which had never reached 80% accuracy improved 
steadily when placed on a schedule of daily shocks. 
No evidence of neurosis was observed, and all of the 
rats were apparently amnesic to the convulsive inci- 
dent. Two theories were offered: “‘first, that the 
convulsions decreased activity level, thereby impair- 
ing performance; and second, that cerebral anoxia 
induced by the convulsion caused a temporary loss of 
retention.”—D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 

401. Maier, N. R. F. Reasoning in humans. III. 
The mechanisms of equivalent stimuli and of reason- 
ing. J. exp. Psychol., 1945, 35, 349-360.—Three 
groups of students were individually given 30 min. to 
solve the problem of constructing a hatrack from two 
poles and a‘C’ clamp. Before beginning the hatrack 
problem, each member of both the first and second 
groups solved, with assistance, a similar problem in- 
volving the use of poles and ‘C’ clamps to construct 
supports for two strings. During the work on the 
hatrack problem, the solution of the string problem 
was left in view for members of the first group, but 
removed for members of the second group. Of the 25 
subjects in each group, the hatrack problem was 
solved by 18 in the first, 12 in the second, and 6 in the 
third group. In a second experiment, 180 students 
watched the experimenter solve the hatrack problem 
and then were asked to suggest uses for the com- 
pleted structure. The answers obtained indicated 
that the structure was equivalent to a hatrack for not 
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MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 


more than 23.9% of the students. These results are 
interpreted as indicating that problem solving in- 
volves not only equivalence reactions, but also the 
reorganization of both perceptual and memory ex- 
periences. (See also 4: 2907; 5: 4367.)—D. W. 
Taylor (Stanford). 

402. Snoddy, G. S. Evidence for a universal 
shock factor in learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1945, 35, 
403-417.—In learning to trace a star pattern while 
using mirror vision, one group of 60 students made 
one circuit of the pattern each day for 40 days. A 
second group of 56 students made 10 circuits in a 
continuous series each day, with 48 hours intervening 
between successive days of practice. The initial 
mean scores of the two groups were equal, but there- 
after the achievement of the first group was markedly 
superior to that of the second. It is suggested “that 
the learning situation, or even perception, has a 
shocking effect, and that a time interval following 
the stimulation stabilizes the organism, so that on 
later stimulation it is shocked down less by the learn- 
ing situation; this constitutes primary growth in 
learning or perception. Secondary growth resultin 
from continuous stimulation is regarded as tempor 
summation.” The inferior performance of the second 
group is to be explained in terms of the fact that the 
members of this group did not have sufficient time 
between trials to recover from the ‘“‘shock of stimula- 
tion.” —D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 

403. Steckle, L. C. Again—affect and recall. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1945, 22, 103-106—Based on the 
theory that the role of affective experiences upon 
recall is determined by the extent to which the ex- 
periences were consistent with the existing attitu- 
dinal predisposition, the expectation of the author 
was that the optimistic-pessimistic character of an 
autobiography should be related to the distribution 
of P and b experiences recalled by the subject in 
another situation. The 131 subjects of the experi- 
ment were asked to report on the pleasant and un- 
pleasant events of the preceding summer. Only 6 
showed any tendency toward pessimism by recallin 
more U than P experiences. These 6 pessimists and 
the 10 outstanding optimists were asked to write 
autobiographies following a Murray outline. With 
the exception of one autobiography (that of the only 
emphatic pessimist), adult readers failed to select 
accurately the pessimist or optimist from a reading 
of these life-reports. The unusually low proportion 
of pessimists in the group is explained on the basis of 
the home experience, socioeconomic background, and 
intelligence of Denison University Students. The 
author concludes that these data ‘emphasize the 
social factors in the selective forgetting of events.’”’— 
V. Nowlis (Indiana). 


[See also abstracts 477, 582, 583, 592, 611. ] 
MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 
(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


404. Arntzen, F. Ausprigungswellen in geistigen 
Fihigkeiten. (Fluctuations in mental abilities.) 
Ber. ForschStell. Psychodiagn., 1945, No. 17.—Sys- 
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tematic observations seem to prove that periods 
(usually lasting several days) in which an individual 
is capable of his highest achievements in compre- 
hension do not necessarily coincide with periods in 
which his creative mental achievements are highest. 
—H. A. Winzer (New York City). 

405. Blum, H.F. The physiological effects of sun- 
light on man. Physiol. Rev., 1945, 25, 483-530.— 
The widespread belief in the beneficial effects of sun- 
light stems partly from false analogies, and no g 
evidence exists that life in complete darkness greatly 
affects the physiology of man provided his diet is 
adequate. Blum reviews the superficial and systemic 
effects of sunlight, and sunlight as a limiting en- 
vironmental factor. Through meteorologi in- 
fluences, not direct physiological action, it largely 
determines which areas of the earth are habitable. 
The tropical solar heat load is not necessarily in- 
jurious if habits are adjusted; in fact, escape is easier 
than in some industrial plants. Nevertheless, the 
prolonged effects of a constant hot environment, the 
physiology of which is not clear, constitutes a psy- 
chological stress contributing much to the degenera- 

tion of the white man in the tropics. The belief that 
the Negro is specially adapted to the tropics rests on 
misinterpretations and a teleological attitude. Actu- 
ally he is at a disadvantage compared to the white 
because his skin reflects less solar radiation. What- 
ever the reasons for his frequent success in supplant- 
ing the white in the tropics, the effects of sunlight 
are unimportant. 261 references——M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 

406. Brock, R.B. The effect of motion pictures on 
body temperature. Science, 1945, 102, 259.—Re- 
garding the report of a rise in temperature during 
attendance at motion pictures (see 19: 2553), two 
questions are raised: (1) What was the effect of type 
of film on temperature increase? (2) Is it not possible 
that the rise in temperature was due to close contact 
with masses of other people in a confined space?— 
F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 

407. Cureton, T. K., Huffman, W. J., Welser, L., 
Kireilis, R. W., & Latham, D. E. Endurance of 
young men; analysis of endurance exercises and 
methods of evaluating motor fitness. Monogr. Soc. 
Res. Child Develpm., 1945, 10, No. 1. Pp. xxiii + 
284.—Evaluation of 28 muscular endurance events 
showed that 18 had validity coefficients (based on 
total standard score) above .500. Certain combina- 
tions of tests yield coefficients from .876 to .924. 
Tests are illustrated, described in detail, separately 
analyzed, and (in some cases) accompanied by 
standard scores.—D. K. Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 

408. Hamilton, F. J. Fatigue. Nav. med. Bull., 
Wash., 1944, 42, 344-352.—Fatigue is the totality of 
personality responses to work and stress, including 
subjective symptoms and objective physical signs. 
The ratio between these two determines whether the 
fatigue, which accompanies all types of disease, is 
acute or chronic. When the latter predominate, 
fatigue is acute and prognosis for return to duty after 
a short rest and treatment period is good, since acute 
fatigue is a characteristic reaction of normal indivi- 
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duals to the abnormal stresses of war. When sub- 
jective symptoms predominate, fatigue is chronic, 
i.e., primarily emotional, and prognosis is not good 
since some personality dysfunction is involved. Care 
must be taken to reject individuals for naval service 
who have a history of personality disorders, as they 
are prone to chronic fatigue with its consequent long 
treatment period regardless of the immediate etio- 
logical factors—R. O. Rouse (U. S. Army Air 
Forces). 

409. Harrington, M. The management of the 
mind. New York: Philosophical Library, 1945. Pp. 
x + 200. $3.00.—The author, in this posthumous 

ublication, discusses the general thesis that emotion 
is either a combination of movements performed by 
the muscles or a blend of the feelings to which these 
movements give rise, and that control of emotions 
is largely a matter of muscular control and may be 
achieved by the deliberate assumption of an attitude 
or posture likely to evoke proper muscular activity. 
He concludes that abnormal mental reactions are of 
two types: (1) those characterized by a failure to 
achieve a relief of tension which results in non- 
adjustment and (2) those in which the relief of ten- 
sion is achieved in the wrong way which results in a 
state of maladjustment. The correction of mental 
ills derives from “‘a state of mind” called satisfaction, 
which is a physiological condition in which a previ- 
ously existing state of nervous tension has been 
relieved.—M. H. Erickson (Wayne County Gen. 
Hosp. & Infirm.). 

410. Hediger, H. Der tierliche Fluchtreaktion in 
vergleichend psychologischer Betrachtung. (The 
flight reaction of animals in the light of comparative 
psychology.) Schweis. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1944, 
$3, 151.—Abstract. 


411. Lovelock, J. E. The Spey of measuring 
physical fitness for hard work; a comparison of a 
fitness test with a mixed performance test. J. R. 
Army med. Cps, 1945, 84, 255-262.—Two groups of 
men, one physically fit and one moderately fit, were 
studied in an attempt to evaluate the Harvard Pack 
Test. A performance test was devised as a criterion 
of general fitness, and the Pack test, which measures 
response of the cardiovascular system to work, was 
checked against it. It is concluded that the Harvard 
Pack Test is of limited value in the testing of physical 
fitness for hard work. It is a good test for the 
respcense of the cardiovascular system but does not 
assess enough bodily functions to be generally ade- 
quate.—C. N. Cofer (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


412. Miller, G. A. Concerning the goal of hoard- 
ing behavior in the rat. J. comp. Psychol., 1945, 38, 
209—212.—*'By using short hoarding trials and small 

llets, it was possible to allow one group of rats to 
-— all the pellets it hoarded, while a control group 
was deprived of its hoard immediately following the 
hoarding trial. The supplementary feeding was ad- 
justed to equate the daily food intake for both 
groups. The results show that there was no signif- 
icant difference between the hoarding behavior of 
the two groups, and that the number of pellets 
hoarded is not affected by the retention or loss of the 
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pellets at the end of the trial. From this it is con- 
cluded that the possession of the pellet hoard does 
not constitute a reward to the rat, and, therefore, 
that the rat is not motivated to hoard by the antici- 


pation of future hunger."—KX. F. Muensinger 
(Colorado). 
413. Remplein, H. Beitriige zur e und 


Symptomatologie der Arbeitskurve. (Contributions 
to the typology and symptomatology of the work 
curve.) Beth. Z. angew. Psychol., 1942, No. 91.— 
H. A. Winzer (New York City). 

414. Rowan, W. Ho , migration and instinct. 
Science, 1945, 102, 210—211.—Homing and migration 
are not different manifestations of a single phenom- 
enon. The success of pigeons in homing, for example, 
rests primarily upon the fact that they are entirely 
devoid of any migratory instinct. Described is an 
experiment upon young crows who were released 
after the older birds had migrated. They flew away 
from home and passed over regions they had never 
before seen. Doubt is thus cast upon the theory that 
homing and migratory behavior can be explained on 
the basis that the birds use familiar landmarks to- 

ether with geographical, meteorological, and eco- 
ogical relationships.— F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 

415. Sandow, A. The effect of activity on the 
latent period of muscular contraction. Ann. N. Y. 
Acad. Sci., 1945, 46, 153-184——Any amount of 
pretest activity causes a reduction in the final depth 
of the precontractile latency relaxation (just prior 
to the development of tension) in frog muscle. This 
reduction is proportional to the amount of previous 
activity, but the time interval between stimulation 
and onset of latency relaxation is unaffected. On 
the other hand, the total latent period increases 
slightly after slight activity (S—6 twitches), decreases 
with more activity (4-5 successive 2-sec. tetani), and 
increases again with still more pretest activity. Im- 
plications of these and other data for the under- 
standing of a tension-induction system are con- 
sidered.—D. K. Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 

416. Schroeder, W. Mitteilung tiber ein neues 
Geriit zur Messung der Pulswellengeschwindigkeit. 
(A new apparatus for measuring pulse rate.) Klin. 
Wschr., 1944, 23, 172. 


417. Wartenberg, R. Studies in reflexes. His- 
tory, physiology, synthesis and nomenclature: Study 
Il. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1944, 52, 341- 
358.—See also 18: 2038.—K. S. Wagoner (Tufts). 


418. Wartenberg, R. Studies in reflexes. His- 
tory, physiology, synthesis and nomenclature: Study 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1944, 52, 359- 
382.—See also 18: 2038; 20: 417.—K. S. Wagoner 
(Tufts). 

419. Watson, R.I. Clinical validity of the Inven- 
tory of Affective Tolerance. J. soc. Psychol., 1945, 
22, 3-15.—Affective tolerance is considered to be the 
capacity for dealing with affective tensions. Lack 
of affective tolerance is approximately synonymous 
with the term “‘emotional maladjustment.”’ In this 
study, the validity of the Watson-Fisher Inventory 
of Affective Tolerance is tested by comparing the 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS, DREAMS, HYPNOSIS 


scores of a control group (122 college students coming 
to a student personnel bureau for assistance in non- 
emotional problems) with those of two problem 
groups. The 24 students in the first problem group 
were diagnosed as needing assistance with emotional 
problems before the test scores were available, and 
the 16 students in the other problem group were so 
diagnosed after their scores were available. The 
mean score of the control group was 123.39 and does 
not differ significantly from that (117.20) of the 
normative group of 270 male college students used 
previously in construction of the test. The mean 
score of the first or pretest problem group was 80.46, 
that of the second or posttest problem group was 
87.13; both differ significantly from the mean score 
of the control group, with critical ratios of 8.3 and 
5.0 respectively. These results demonstrate that 
male students, who are found to need assistance in 
regard to affective problems through the medium of 
the personnel bureau of one of the large metropolitan 
colleges, score significantly lower on the Inventory of 
Affective Tolerance than those needing assistance in 
regard to other matters. A critical score of 100 for 
male subjects on the inventory is suggested.—V. 
Nowlis (Indiana). 

420. Wheatley, M. D. The hypothalamus and 
affective behavior in cats. A study of the effects of 
experimental lesions with anatomic correlations. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1944, 52, 296-316. 
—The behavior of 42 cats was studied both before 
and after bilateral lesions were made in the hy 
thalamus. ‘Lesions destroying the immediate region 
of the ventromedial hypothalamic nuclei in cats re- 
sult in loss of favorable response to friendly treat- 
ment and handling and in change from a friendly 
behavior pattern to one of malevolence and savage- 
ness, to a marked or an extreme degree. Attempts to 
produce this result by means of other lesions failed.” 
—K. S. Wagoner (Tufts). 


[See also abstracts 366, 372, 374, 375, 378, 386, 3 
397, 398, 403, 447, 483, 507, 518, 548, 570, 593, 599. 
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421. Eysenck, H. J., & Rees, W. L. States of 
heightened suggestibility: narcosis. J. ment. Sci., 
1945, 91, 301-310.—Suggestible S’s were made more 
suggestible by sodium amytal or by nitrous oxide 
inhalation, while nonsuggestible S’s were completely 
unaffected by drug or gas. The results support an 
heuristic theory of suggestibility which emphasizes 
the importance of two factors: aptitude or ideomotor 
tendency and attitude or conscious control. It is 
suggested that routine suggestibility tests might aid 
in decisions regarding treatment by suggestion 
methods.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

422. Fodor, N. The psychoanalytic roach to 
the blems of occultism. J. clin. Psychopath. 
Psychother., 1945, 7, 65-87.—The scientific examina- 
tion of occult phenomena has failed consistently for 
the reason that it has always terminated upon re- 
vealing evidence of fraud. These phenomena, how- 
ever, may be regarded as a rich source of information 
about the medium when they are viewed as con- 
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version symptoms or means of self-therapy and ego 
bolstering. The author presents the case of a famous 
poltergeist, as investigated by psychoanalytic tech- 
niques, where strong evidence of a sexual neurosis was 
revealed. Despite the belated detection of some very 
clever frauds, the author and several discussants of 
the paper subscribe to the notion of genuine super- 
normal causation.—C. E. Henry (U. S. Naval Re- 
serve). 

423. Garma,A. Sadism and masochism in human 
conduct. Part IV. (Trans. by S. B. Kutash.) J. 
clin. Psychopath. Psychother., 1945, 7, 43-64.—This is 
a discussion of the manner in which the ego and the 
superego of the obsessive neurotic attempt a defense 
against the instincts. The ego, using the mechanisms 
of regression, reaction formation, paired symptoms, 
revocation, generalization and displacement toward 
the inconsequential, attempts to be rational and in- 
tellectual. The superego better understands the 
instinctual desires and usually represents the parents, 
but conflicts often result in a form of masochism and 
punishment. (See 19: 726, 1681, 2977.)—C. E. 
Henry (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


424. Hampton, P. J. Hypnotism in the class- 
room. J. genet. Psychol., 1945, 67, 85~-90.—Due to 
the increasing interest in hypnosis as a therapeutic 
technique during the last 10 years, the instructor in 
psychology must at least tell his students about it; 
and if he is to follow present trends, a demonstration 
is desirable. A typical demonstration is described 
in detail as presented by the author in his classes.— 
R. B. Ammons (Iowa). 


425. Keir, G. An ent in mental 
under hypnosis. J. ment. Sci., 1945, 91, 346-352.— 
Under hypnosis a 17-year-old girl, admitted to 
hospital for sleepwalking, would fancy herself to be 
a schoolgirl of CA 13. Psychological tests were ad- 
ministered routinely and under hypnosis. On forms 
L and M of the Stanford-Binet, she showed no 
difference on verbal tests, such as vocabulary; slight 
differences on memory tests; and significant differ- 
ences on the reasoning and abstract tests. The Ror- 
schach records, examined by a psychiatrist who did 
not know the S, showed no essential difference in 
personality but a painful conscious control in the 
normal record as contrasted with a less inhibited but 
more unhealthy approach under hypnosis. The 
Kent-Rosanoff list, with some additions of words 
presumed crucial in the light of the social history, 
showed a profound emotional repression which was 
operative even under hypnosis. The word associa- 
tion test brought out the extent of control exerted in 
the repression of emotional factors in a state of 
normal consciousness and also the extent to which 
this control loosened under hypnosis.—W. L. Wil- 
kins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

426. Roman, R., & Landis, C. Hallucinations and 
mental imagery. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 102, 327- 
331.—To determine the relationship between im- 
agery and hallucinations, 20 schizophrenic patients 
with hallucinations were interviewed. All 20 re- 
ported auditory hallucinations, although the say, 
of only 2 of these was predominantly auditory. Only 
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2 patients reported visual hallucinations, although in 
12 of the patients visual imagery predominated. All 
the patients stated that their hallucinatory experi- 
ences differed from their mental imagery both 

uantitatively and qualitatively—L. B. Heathers 
(Washington). 


[See also abstracts 459, 516, 584. ] 
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427. Babcock, H. The error in psychiatry. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1945, 1, 253-261.—“The fundamental 
error of psychiatry is its lack of a broad education in 
the theoretical and practical aspects of the field in 
which it practices: that of individual psychology. 
If Dr. Link’s article [see 18: 3503] only serves to 
call attention to the need of a clarification of the two 
fields of service—the physiological and the psycho- 
logical—and if it finally directs attention to the one 
error which is the main source of all psychiatric 
errors, it will have served a most useful purpose.”— 
L. B. Heathers (Washington). 

428. Benedek, L. Uber Kirperschemastérungen. 
(Disturbances of the body schema.) Schweiz. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat, 1944, 53, 147—148.—Abstract. 

429. Bois, J. S.A. The field of the psychological 
therapist. J. clin. Psychol., 1945, 1, 304-308.—This 
article describes the work of the Psychological 
Institute in Montreal. It demonstrates that the 

ychological therapist can work amicably, and with 
benefit to the patient, with other professional groups. 
The author emphasizes the training needs of psy- 
chologists if they are to deal effectively with practical 
problems.— L. B. Heathers (Washington). 

430. Brown, J. A.C. Frustration and aggression. 
(A study of frustration in relation to Army life.) J. 
R. Army med. Cps, 1945, 85, 101-104.—This is a 

neral discussion of the factors leading (in the 
Sonn to external frustration of the soldier’s wishes 
and the types of disorder resulting therefrom. Since 
there is no endopsychic conflict, it is felt that most 
of such cases are not truly neurotic.—C. N. Cofer 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 

431. C[obb], S. Collected papers; Department 
of Neurology and Psychiatry, Harvard Medical 
School. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1944. $2.50.—These are papers (65) that were 
published during 1942 and 1943.—W. S. Hunter 
(Brown). 

432. Curran, D. & Roberts, J. A. F. A screening 

edure for the selection of recruits for psychiatric 
J. ment. Sci., 1945, 91, 290-300.—Six 
members of the W.R.N.S. (Wrens) were trained to 
carry out initial interviews with recruits. Two ex- 
periments utilizing controls showed that they picked 
up a reasonable number of cases needing psychiatric 
attention; also among the controls they picked up 
cases which further psychiatric interview showed as 
far from normal.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

433. Devereux, G. The convergence between 
delusion and motor behavior in schizophrenia. J. 
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clin. Psychopath. Psychother., 1945, '7, 89-96.—Dever- 
eux describes a case of schizophrenia whose motor 
behavior was so changed by a course of insulin 
therapy that the symptoms were shifted from the 
cortical to the motor level. This is interpreted as 
evidence for the author’s hypothesis that ‘conflicts 
will be expressed by symptoms manifesting them- 
selves on the dominant level, i.e., the level of integra- 
tion used most consistently in the process of adjust- 
ing and adapting oneself to reality.”"—C. EZ. Henry 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


434. Frauchiger, E. Der Dummkoller des Pfer- 
des als katatones Erscheinungsbild. (‘‘Dumb rage” 
of the horse as a catatonic phenomenon.) Schweiz. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1944, 53, 151-152.— 
Abstract. 


435. Glover, E. The of 
tution. London: Institute for the Scientific Treat- 
ment of Delinquency, 1945. Pp. 16. 1s. 


436. Golub, L. M., & Morgan, C. T. Patterns of 
electrogenic seizures in rats: their relation to stimu- 
lus-intensity and to audiogenic seizures. J. comp. 
Psychol., 1945, 38, 239-245.—The authors succeeded 
in producing different types of seizures by passin 
currents of different intensities through the skulls o 
rats. ‘Vigorous tonic-clonic seizures occur at the 
highest intensities; at somewhat lower intensities, 
tonic seizures are observed; and at just-above-thresh- 
old intensities racing and clonic attacks are seen. 
From the fact that racing seizures occur at relatively 
weak intensities of electrical stimulation, it was con- 
cluded that the racing seizure is not peculiar to the 
audiogenic attack.”—K. F. Muensinger (Colorado). 


437. Greiber, M. F. Narcosynthesis in the treat- 
ment of the noncombatant psychiatric casualty over- 
seas. War Med., Chicago, 1945, 8, 85-90.—The 
major factors in precipitating psychiatric casualties 
in noncombat areas are separation from family and 
friends, lack of association with women at accepted 
social levels, isolation, monotonous duty with little 
actual work, and a general feeling of futility. In 
general, the group suffered from mild or moderate 
psychoneuroses with marked emotional dependence, 
anxiety, and hysterical reactions. Narcosynthesis 
was of definite value, although response was less 
dramatic than in war neuroses because of the differ- 
ent etiology. The best results were obtained in 
repressed anxiety cases with hostility and aggression 
(directed against the unit). Conversion hysterias, 
especially paralyses, in whom definite repressed 
factors were present, were also benefited; but passive 
personalities with chronic conversion symptoms, in 
whom repressed factors could not be demonstrated, 
showed little response. The emotionally dependent 
with previous neurotic traits and the peenometice 
without anxiety received little benefit. Group psy- 
chotherapy and occupational therapy were utilized 
to the utmost.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


438. Hansen, A. V., Jr. A study of 50 veterans of 
World War II admitted to the Philadelphia General 
Hospital Psychiatric Building. Dis. nerv. Syst., 1945, 
6, 348-350.—C. E. Henry (U. S. Naval Reserve). 
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439. Hill, D. The relationship of electroenceph- 
alography to psychiatry. J. ment. Sci., 1945, 91, 281- 
289.—Age, the psychological state of the individual, 
the concentration in the cerebral blood of O; and 
sugar, the acid-base situation, and the metabolic 
rate are among the re ta sas of the EEG picture. 
EEG findings can only be interpreted clinically if the 
history is known. Cn ution is necessary when as- 
sociating cause and effect between dysrhythmia and 
the symptoms in any individual case—W. L. Wil- 
kins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

440. Hinsie, L. E. The person in the body; an 
introduction to psychosomatic medicine. New York: 
Norton, 1945. Pp. 263. $2.75.—This book of 18 
chapters is a systematic introduction to psycho- 
somatic medicine, written for both the lay and pro- 
fessional public. The significance of illness as a 
personality experience, the role of emotion in the 
genesis of disease and disability, and the importance 
of a long series of personality reactions and attitudes 
in the eventual development of a chronic or an acute 
and seemingly inexplicable incapacitation are elab- 
orated by discussional presentation of illustrative 
clinical material. Representative chapter headings 
are: The Interdependence of Mind and Body, The 
Force of Emotional Growth, Psychological versus 
Organic Sex, The Search for Recognition, Varieties of 
Psychosomatic Syndromes, Types of Neurotic Per- 
sonalities, and The Role of Environmental Forces.— 
M. H. Erickson (Wayne County Gen. Hosp. & 
Infirm.). 


441. Hirning, L. C. Indecent sure and other 
sex offenses. J. clin. wh org sychother., 1945, 
7, 105-114.—C. E. Henry (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


442. Horney, K. Our inner conflicts; a construc- 
tive theory of neurosis. New York: Norton, 1945. 
Pp. 250. $3.00.—Part I, Neurotic Conflicts and 
Attempts at Solution, presents the author’s theory 
of neuroses. She believes that a neurosis is essenti- 
ally a conflictual disturbance in the expression of 
human relationships. The solution usually sought 
by the patient is one of four types: an overemphasis 
upon the opposite of the conllict, a moving away 
from people, a moving away from himself, or a mov- 
ing toward people. Study of the basic conflict under- 
lying neuroses in general discloses that three main 
lines of behavior become manifest: a moving towards, 
against, or away from people. The nature and char- 
acter of the neuroses thus developed, the varieties of 
solutions attempted, and the fundamental attitudes 
and reactions elaborated are discussed in detail. 
Part II deals with the fears, personality impoverish- 
ment, hopelessness, and sadistic trends that attend 
unresolved conflicts. The final chapter contains the 
author’s conclusions on therapy —M. H. Erickson 
(Wayne County Gen. Hosp. & Infirm.). 


443. Johnson, P. E. Clinical psychology for the 
pastor. J. clin. Psychol., 1945, 1, 262-271.—L. B. 
Heathers (Washington). 


444. Kant, O. Types of psychiatric casualty in 
the armed forces. Ment. ia N. Y., 1945, 29, 
656-665.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 
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445. Liwi, M., & Cohen, L. H. Comprehension- 
defects in the psychoses. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1945, 40, 391-400.—The aphasias and psychoses 
involve changes or even loss of comprehension which 
may be more apparent in communication than in 
free word-association. To investigate such defects, 
84 psychotics were asked to interpret 6 tachistoscopi- 
cally exposed sentences—3 simple statements and 3 
abstract epigrams. Four types of comprehension- 
defect are illustrated but show no relation to diagno- 
sis. Fourteen of the patients showed no defects of 
comprehension. It is argued that disturbances of 
association produce these defects of comprehension. 
—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 

446. Masserman, J. Psychiatry, mental hygiene, 
and daily living. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1945, 29, 650- 
655.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

447. Ostow, M., & Ostow, M. The frequency of 
blinking in mental illness: a measurable somatic 
aspect of attitude. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 102, 
294-301.—“‘An individual's frequency of blinking is 
fairly constant under similar circumstances from day 
to day. Psychotics, as a group, blink at a less uni- 
form and at a higher rate than recovered psychotics 
and non-psychotics. . The frequency of blinking, 
in general, seems to vary directly with an individual's 
interest in his environment and inversely with the 
clarity of his comprehension of it. It is hypotheti- 
cally suggested that spontaneous blinking facilitates 
intra-ocular circulation and that variations in rate of 
spontaneous blinking reflect the apparent need for 
visual definition or mental comprehension.” — L. B. 
Heathers (Washington). 

448. Owens, R. H. The neuropsychiatric dis- 
chargee}; a sample study of the pre-induction school 
records and post-service records of men discharged 
from the Army because of nervous or mental condi- 
tions. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1945, 29, 666-676.—W. 
L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

449. Petrie, A.A. W. Psychiatric developments. 
J. ment. Sci., 1945, 91, 267-280.—Emphasis is placed 
on necessary advances in the study of child psychia- 
try, delinquency, industrial psychology, psychiatric 
education, the relations psychiatry and the 
church, and the organization of British mental 
health services —W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Re- 
serve). 

450. Podolsky, E. Music for your health. New 
York: Ackerman, 1945. Pp. 134. $2.00.—Some of 
the sections of The Doctor Prescribes Music (see 13: 
3805) are here republished, with the addition of 
several new chapters.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


451. Pollock, H.M. Mental disease among men- 
tal defectives. Amer. J. ment. dq. 1945, 49, 477- 
480.—Statistics obtained from New York state 
hospitals reveal ‘‘that the rate of first admissions 
among mental defectives is several times as high as 
among non-defectives.”” The author concludes “that 
in mental defectives we have a group of persons with 
special susceptibility to mental disease. Unfortu- 
nately the fact has not been taken into consideration 
in our general treatment of subnormal children.” — 


S. B. Sarason (Southbury Training School, Conn.). 
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452. Rome, H. P. The neuropsychiatric problem 
in returning servicemen. Dis. nero. Syst., 1945, 6, 
333-336.—C. E. Henry (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


453. Sandler, S. A. The Army and the malad- 
justed soldier. Milit. Surg., 1945, 96, 89-93.—The 
methods used in one army camp to assist neurotic or 
emotionally maladjusted soldiers are discussed.—C. 
N. Cofer (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


454. Sandler, S. A., & Rotman, S. R. Adjusting 
the emotionally unstable soldier. Bull. U. S. Army 
med. Dep., 1945, No. 85, 103-107.—A consultation 
service has been established the purpose of which is 
to return to duty soldiers who have exhibited neu- 
rotic tendencies. Treatment is conducted by means 
of interviews. The nature of neurosis, particularl 
of conversion symptoms and anxiety, is saplatned, 
An attempt is made to have the soldier articulate his 
fears, hostility and guilt, thereby releasing his ten- 
sions, to dissipate the exaggerated fantasizing of 
dangers, to give identification with the military team, 
and to develop new object relationships as substi- 
tutes for familyties. Malingering is rarely encoun- 
tered. It has been possible to facilitate adjustment 
by transferring the soldier from one company or 
school to another.—R. O. Rouse (U. S. Army Air 
Forces). 

455. Schwab, R. S., Finesinger, J. E., & Brazier, 
M. A. B. Psychoneuroses precipitated by combat. 
Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 1944, 42, 535-544.—Three 
groups of naval personnel (26 combat neuroses, 25 
neuroses in individuals not exposed to combat, and 
23 cases exposed to combat without consequent 
neurosis) were studied to determine the extent to 
which the pre-service history is a determinant of 
reactions to war situations. Interviews elicited in- 
formation on the present illness, school and job 
history, family history, and childhood history. 
EEG's were taken and an auditory stimulus test 

iven. A history of psychoneurotic symptoms was 
ound in 90% of net wians with neurosis but in 
only 17% of the control group. Symptoms in both 
experimental groups were predominantly gastro- 
intestinal, although admission to the hospital was 
usually made because of “inability to work.’’ The 
distribution of the dominant alpha wave frequency 
of the EEG’s was found to differentiate the normals 
from the psychoneurotic group. The changes in 
heart rate, muscle tension, and respiration induced 
by a loud high-pitched whistle of 3 minutes’ duration 
(auditory stimulus test) were greatest in the non- 
combat neuroses and least in the control group.— 
R. O. Rouse (U. S. Army Air Forces). 


456. Steiner, L. R. Where do people take their 
troubles? Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1945. Pp. 
xiii + 265. $3.00.—The results of 12 years of in- 
vestigation of psychological quackery are presented, 
covering such therapists as newspaper columnists, 
radio sicneee, marriage and ‘get-acquainted’ bureau 
operators, religious faddists, spiritualists, hypno- 
tists, numerologists, and astrologers. Contact with 
these people was made by the author as a patient or 
frankly as an investigator. Examination of the re- 
sults of these various therapies was made by inter- 
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viewing the patients drawn by these people. Discus- 
sions are reported in detail, along with some hints as 
to the course more adequate therapy might take. 
Contrast is made between the worthless or harmful 
advice given by the many varieties of quacks avail- 
able and therapy by clinical psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, and psychiatric sociai workers. A nation- 
wide mental hygiene program and professional 
psychological treatment based on government sup- 
port are advocated.—R. B. Ammons (lowa). 

457. Steinmetz, H. C. Directive p therapy: 
V. Measuring psychological ondanaendaee, J. clin. 
Psychol., 1945, 1, 331-335.—‘'The standard per- 
sonality tests and rating scales may be utilized not 
only in the orthodox manner . . . but also to meas- 
ure psychological understanding, compatibility, opin- 
ions, attitudes, and psychological perception by 
requiring a person to attempt to respond to a test as 
he believes another person or a homogeneous group 
would do. . . . This further technique provides a 
feasible measure of ability to identify the traits and 
views of others. . . . The importance of developing 
objective measures of psychological understanding or 
insight into human relations cannot be over-em- 
phasized, particularly for intelligent marital and 
counseling.” —L. B. Heathers (Washing- 
ton). 

458. Tarumianz, M. A. Extra- and intra-mural 
care of mentally deficient in the State of Delaware. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1945, 49, 502-507.—The author 

resents the necessity of more refinement of psycho- 
ogical tests in the diagnosis of mental deficiency and 
the need for consideration of social competence. 
‘The chief method which enables us to eliminate in- 
accurate diagnoses of feeblemindedness is multiple 
testing. This means that an individual can be 
classified as feebleminded only if he is defective in all 
measurable mental functions and traits.” The 
relation of more accurate testing to the program in 
Delaware is discussed.—S.. B. Sarason (Southbury 
Training School, Conn.). 

459. Thompson, C. Transference as a therapeutic 
instrument. Psychiatry, 1945, 8, 273-278.—Trans- 
ference is a phenomenon of interpersonal relation- 
ships but has best been recognized and studied in 
relationship to psychoanalysis. It consists entirely 
of irrational attitudes toward another person, usually 
one whom the patient or circumstance has placed in a 
position of authority. Discussion follows of transfer- 
ence as a therapeutic factor in all forms of psycho- 
therapy.— M. i. Erickson (Wayne County Gen. 
Hosp. & Infirm.). 


460. Thompson, G. N. Ideokinetic apraxia fol- 
lowing partial recovery from visual agnosia; report 
of a case with autopsy. Bull. Los Angeles neurol. 
Soc., 1945, 10, 70-73.—Thrombosis involving left 
parieto-occipital areas resulted in spatial disori- 
entation and visual object agnosia. The patient's 
recovery from object agnosia and his improved 
orientation suggest a partial transfer of function to 
the right hemisphere. A second thrombosis involv- 
ing the left supramarginal gyrus produced ideokinetic 
apraxia involving both mght extremities, so that 
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volitional movements were impossible.—D. K. Spelt 
(Mary Baldwin). 


461. Thorne, F. C. Directive psychotherapy: IV. 
The therapeutic implications of the case history. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1945, 1, 318-330.—“‘Rational psycho- 
therapy depends upon a detailed investigation of all 
the etiological factors responsible for maladjustment 
or mental disorder. The case history is not only the 
most informative source of objective evidence con- 
cerning the longitudinal development of personality, 
but it also plays a direct role in many of the curative 
processes operative in psychotherapy.”’ The article 
emphasizes this latter function of the case history and 
suggests that students in psychology should receive 
training in the theory and technique of case-history 
taking — L. B. Heathers (Washington). 


462. Tredgold, A. F. Manual of psychological 
medicine. (2nd ed.) Baltimore: Williams & Wil- 
kins, 1945. Pp. xi + 308. $5.00.—The general 


orientation of the book has been retained (see 19: 
155), with material organized under the three main 
categories of mental abnormality due to (1) disorder, 
(2) decay, and (3) defect. Cases are arranged and 
described according to their clinical features, rather 
than from the viewpoint of conflicting and often 
confusing hypotheses regarding causation. Special 
chapters are devoted to therapy, legal relationships 
(English), duties and activities of the medical practi- 
tioner, and sociological considerations. New mate- 
rial has been added, including cerebral malaria, 
vitamin deficiency and mental Beardae, pitressin as 
an aid in the diagnosis of epilepsy, prefrontal leucot- 
omy, mental disorder in Parkinsonism, legal changes, 
and a short bibliography.—C. E. Henry (U.S. Naval 
Reserve). 


463. Weiner, H. M., & Morgan, C. T. Effects of 
cortical lesions upon audiogenic seizures. J. comp. 
Psychol., 1945, 38, 199-208.—A number of rats with 
a previous history of audiogenic seizures were divided 
into five groups and subjected to various cortical 
lesions. Those with motor lesions showed a 67% 
reduction in seizures and an increase of the propor- 
tion of convulsions per seizure. Those with acoustic 
area lesions showed a 90% reduction in seizures. 
The prefrontal lobectomized cases showed a 54% 
reduction in seizures and a decided decrease in the 
proportion of convulsions per seizure. There was no 
significant change in the latency of the seizure in any 
of these groups.—K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


464. Weitz, R. D., & Rachlin, H.L. The mental 
ability and educational attainment of 500 venereally 
infected females. J. soc. Hyg., 1945, 31, 300—302.— 
“The mental ability of both the white and N 
patients was found to be well below normal. The 
median intelligence quotient (Otis) for the 340 white 
cases was found to be 84, whereas the 160 Negro 
girls showed a median I.Q. just below 70.” There 
was a 13-month school retardation. The authors 
recommend (1) that those whose job it is to treat and 
cure venereally infected cases must recognize the 
mental limitations of the patients and (2) that there 
should be incarceration of the mentally defective, 
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chronic sex offenders.—S. B. Sarason (Southbury 
Training School, Conn.). 

465. Whitehorn, J.C. Guide to interviewing and 
clinical personality study. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1944, 52, 197-216.—The author describes 
and analyzes in some detail various steps in clinical 
interviewing. A description of procedure is pre- 
sented to serve as a guide in interviewing. ‘The 
primary purpose of this guide is to help the physician 
to use the interview as a method of eliciting and 
evaluating patients’ attitudes. It is not concerned 
primarily with the pathologic phenomena which 
should be noted in making a differential diagnosis. 
Its purpose is to aid the physician in the more diffi- 
cult task of understanding the personality of the 

tient who is under study.”—K. S. Wagoner 
Tufts). 

466. Woodward, F. R. Recovery from aphasia. 
Report of two cases. Bull. Los Angeles neurol. Soc., 
1945, 10, 73-75.—Two patients showed recovery 
from aphasia, despite extensive or repeated hemor- 
rhage, suggesting that the minor side of the brain 
took over the language function.—D. K. Spelt (Mary 
Baldwin). 

467. Woolley, L. F. Personality factors in the 

choses of general paresis. Urol. cutan. Rev., 
1945, 49, 3-6.—While psychotic manifestations in 
general paresis run true to form in the majority of in- 
stances, they show deviations in individual cases, 
particularly in the form of affective and schizoid 
syndromes. The prepsychotic personality plays the 
determining role in such cases, and if it were properly 
investigated, the type of psychosis could be predicted 
fairly accurately. It is that which would have de- 
veloped if any other sufficient cause had precipitated 
a psychosis. The affective reactions, both manic and 
depressive, occur in extraverts, since their character- 
istic response to difficulty or handicap (paresis) is 
affective. If the organic damage is insufficient to 
interfere with judgment, the reaction is usually 
depressive. If judgment is impaired, the loss of 
inhibitions results in manic behavior. Schizoids 
react to the organic damage in characteristic intro- 
vert ways. Paranoid-hallucinatory syndromes, which 
may represent preconscious wishes, tend to persist 
and are usually unresponsive to shock treatment.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

468. Wyrsch, J. Zur Psychotherapie symptom- 
armer Schizophrenien. (Psychotherapy of schizo- 
phrenias with few symptoms.) Schweiz. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1944, 53, 152.—Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 373, 376, 395, 400, 419, 426, 445, 
469, 472, 473, 478, 479, 483, 486, 487, 488, 531, 545, 
547, 579, 586, 594, 601, 615, 617, 619, 622. ] 
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469. Abel, T. M. The Rorschach test and school 
success among mental defectives. Rorschach Res. 
Exch., 1945, 9, 105-110.—Two groups of 15 sub- 
normal girls matched for CA and Terman (1916) IQ 
but differentiated on the basis of academic success 
or failure showed marked differences on the Ror- 
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schach test. The successful group gave indications 
on the Rorschach of adequate inner and outer con- 
trol, met general standards for an adequately bal- 
anced record, and responded quickly to achromatic 
cards. The academically unsuccessful group mani- 
fested impulsiveness, egocentricity, poorly-organized 
imagination, and slow response to both colored and 
achromatic cards. The successful group was also 
found to be more homogeneous in its responses and to 
contain fewer cases of physical handicap and actual 
or suspected brain injury.—Z. M. L. Burchard (U, S. 
Naval Reserve). 

470. Adams, C.R. Manual of directions for 
and interpreting the Personal Audit, Forms LL an 
SS. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1945. 
Pp. 16. Manual & specimen set, 35c.—Besides 
general directions for administration and scoring, the 
manual contains suggestions for evaluating, clinically 
and vocationally, high and low scores on each of the 
nine parts of the test, and score patterns made on the 
test asa whole. Validation is described in terms of 
internal consistency, intercorrelations of the nine 
parts, psychologists’ opinions, comparison with 
independent ratings of subjects and with results ob- 
tained on the Guilford-Martin Personnel Inventory 
I, Guilford Inventory of Factors STDCR, Allport 
A-S Scale, Strong Vocational Interest Blank, Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory, and Terman’s Predic- 
tion Scale of Marital Happiness. The author's 
clinical practice supplied additional information as to 
the significance of the test scores. Reliability 
coefficients obtained by repeating the test after a 
two-week interval range from .90 to .97. Reliability 
of the separate parts is .90 or better. Separate norms 
on each part of the test for men and women at the 
high school, college freshman, and general college 
level, as well as for a business and industrial group 
and for a composite adult population are given.— 
M. R. Sheehan (Hunter). 

471. Balken, E. R. Thematic apperception. J. 
Psychol., 1945, 20, 189-197.—The TAT was selected 
by the research group of which the author is a 
member, ‘‘on the basis of extensive clinical and re- 
search experience, as most promising for use with 
unsophisticated subjects in a clinical setting or in any 
classroom or laboratory configuration designed to 
approximate that of the clinic.” Conscious inter- 
vention, correction, revision, and direction are more 
active in the TAT than the Rorschach. The TAT 
is considered as an anxiety instigator, evoking more 
anxiety than either the Stanford-Binet or the Ror- 
schach. The relation of the TAT to fantasy produc- 
tion is discussed, as well as the clinical and systematic 
background of projective testing —R. B. Ammons 
(lowa). 

472. Bochner, R., & F. The clinical ap- 

cation of the Rorschach test. (2nd ed.) New 

ork: Grune & Stratton, 1945. Pp. xi + 331. 
$4.00.—In this second edition, the original discus- 
sion (see 16: 2315) has been expanded by the in- 
sertion of 20 new records illustrating interpretation 
procedure. Three new cases have been added to the 
chapter on neurosis, 3 to that on schizophrenia, and 
2 to organic conditions. There are 2 new chapters, 
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behavior problems (9 cases) and alcoholism (3 cases). 
The bibliography has been brought up to date and 
extended to 479 titles—Z. M. L. Burchard (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 

473. Burgemeister, B. B., & Tallman, G. Ror- 
schach patterns in multiple sclerosis. Rorschach 
Res. Exch., 1945, 9, 111-122.—A study of Rorschach 
test results from 40 patients diagnosed as suffering 
from multiple sclerosis showed marked similarities, 
although the g-oup contained both males and females 
varying in age from 13 to 52 and in Wechsler-Belle- 
vue weighted quotients, from 80 to 135. The general 
Rorschach picture was one of under-productivity out 
of harmony with intellectual and social background 
and pointing to organic interference with mental 
efficiency. Borsonality structure was found to be 
weakened, with lessening of both rational and emo- 
tional control, and a lowering of present functional 
level. Rorschach results confirmed the empirical im- 
pression that these patients were co-operative, com- 
meng and free from severe emotional turmoil. 

me elements favorable to the development of an 
euphoric attitude appeared, but the data were not 
conclusive on this factor.—EZ. M. L. Burchard (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 

474. Cowin, M. The use of the Rorschach in 
schools. Rorschach Res. Exch., 1945, 9, 130—-133.— 
The Rorschach test is used in various ways depend- 
ent partially upon the size and degree of specializa- 
tion of the school system. Its greatest utility has 
been found in counseling adolescents, selecting cases 
for child guidance study, evaluating results of treat- 
ment, providing’ general and specific aids in voca- 
tional guidance, and giving to teachers greater in- 
sight into the total personality of the child—Z. M. 
L. Burchard (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


475. Frenkel-Brunswik, E., & Sanford, R. N. 
Some personality factors in anti-Semitism. J. 
Psychol., 1945, 20, 271-291.—Groups of 100 and 146 
college students filled out an anti-Semitism attitude 
scale, a sociopolitical questionnaire, and answered 
various ‘projective’ questions. The results of further 
analysis, including administrations of the Thematic 
Apperception Test and the Rorschach, are reported 
for 20 students—8 scoring high, 8 low, and 4 inter- 
mediate on the anti-Semitism scale. The evidence 
indicates that ‘“‘the most outstanding feature of anti- 
Semitic college women . . . seems to be a restricted, 
narrow personality with a strict conventional super- 
ego, to which there is complete surrender . . . pro- 
ducing a lack of individuation and a tendency to 
stereotyped thinking. In order to achieve harmony 
with the parents, with parental images, and with 
society as a whole, basic impulses, which are con- 
ceived as low, destructive and dangerous, have to be 
kept repressed and can find only devious expressions, 
as for instance, in projections and ‘moral indigna- 
tion.’ Thus, anti-Semitism, and generally anti-out- 
groupism, may have an important function in keep- 
ing the personality integrated."—R. B. Ammons 


(lowa). 
476. Goldfarb, W. tion activity in the 
rschach examination. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
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1945, 15, 525-528.—Although Beck with his z score 
showed earliest insight into the Rorschach examina- 
tion’s potentialities as a suitable measure of an 
individual's ability and drive to organize the data of 
his experience, experiment has shown that at this 
point, a variation of the Klopfer-Davidson form- 
level rating provides a better approach.—R. E. Perl 
(New York City). 


477. Goodenough, F.L. Sex differences in judg- 
ing the sex of handwriting. J. soc. Psychol., 1945, 
22, 61-68.—In order to determine whether or not 
there are sex differences in ability to judge the sex 
of individuals on the basis of their handwriting, 10 
men and 10 women were asked to judge the sex of 
115 high school students from specimens of their 
handwriting and to indicate the degree of confidence 
of the judgment on a 3-point scale. The sex of the 
writer was judged correctly in about two thirds of 
the cases, and there was no reliable difference in 
ability to identify sex of handwriting between the 
men and women judges, although the latter showed 
slight superiority over the men. The women, how- 
ever, expressed a far higher degree of confidence in 
their judgment, all 10 of the women exceeding the 
median “confidence” judgment claimed by the men. 
“‘A positive relation between feeling of certainty and 
correctness of judgment was found for both sexes. 
Correlations between the summed ratings of like- 
and unlike-sexed groups of judges each averaged 
+ 0.75 for single sex groups of five subjects... . 
When asked informally what features of handwriting 
they regarded as differentiating the sexes, both men 
and women usually described those of their own sex 
before enumerating those of the opposite sex. The 
actual descriptions given did not differ greatly for 
the two groups of judges.”—V. Nowlis (Indiana). 


478. Hertz, M. R. The role of the Rorschach 
method in p ing for treatment. Rorschach Res. 
Exch., 1945, 9, 134-146.—In the hands of the skilled 
examiner, the Rorschach method is valuable to the 
psychiatrist in many different phases of his work. 
“Specifically, (1) it reveals the personality structure 
of the patient emphasizing especially dynamic 
stresses and strains, crucial patterns, balances and 
imbalances; (2) it serves to bring to focus other 
clinical and test data; (3) it makes diagnosis more 
complete in that it clarifies cause and effect relations; 
(4) it lays the groundwork for psychiatric study in 
that it serves as a starting point for eliciting psycho- 
genic material, encourages free expression, breaks 
down hostility and defenses, and furnishes leads for 
more exhaustive psychiatric exploration; (5) it points 
the way toward the most promising treatment ap- 
proaches; and (6) it helps in the process of treatment 
itself."—Z. M. L. Burchard (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


479. Jaques, E. The clinical use of the Thematic 
Apperception Test with soldiers. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1945, 40, 363-375.—In a military hospital 
where speed is essential, a rapid analysis of the stories 
told for the 20 pictures of the TAT has been valuable 
in revealing emotional problems and conflicts of 
neurotic patients, Partial responses of 5 typical 
cases are presented to show how the stories reveal 
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mother fixations, homosexual trends, anxiety over 
gS sex guilt, and feelings of inadequacy. 
The TAT quickly suggests appropriate psycho- 
therapy, and in some cases the discussion of responses 
helps the patient to develop insight into his problems. 
—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 


480. Lecky, P. Self-consistency; a theory of 
mality. New York: Island Press, 1945. Pp. 
154. $2.50.—Five chapters and an epilogue from an 
uncompleted book plus two addresses and excerpts 
from one occasional paper have been selected and 
edited by J. F. A. Taylor and presented as a post- 
humous memorial volume with foreword by G. 
Murphy. A non-mechanic, teleologic psychology, 
inspired by the concepts of sub-atomic physics, re- 
gards its central concept, the personality, as an or- 
anized system and interprets behavior as a mani- 
festation of a single motive, that of maintaining 
self-consistency in an unstable environment. Per- 
sonality is a system of ideas which are consistent with 
each other and with their nucleus, the idea of the 
self. New ideas are either assimilated or rejected on 
the basis of their consistency with the personality. 
Learning is essentially a means of resolving conflicts, 
and personality development is the progressive as- 
similation of disturbing or inconsistent stimuli. 
Pleasure has its primary source in the motive of self- 
unification, which is most clearly brought into 
operation in the mastering of difficult tasks that 
challenge self-control. Emotion is regarded as rein- 
forcement of energy in a problem situation and, being 
a descriptive concept, is unnecessary in a theory 
which holds motivation to be a phenomenon of 
organization. Therapy consists in the definition of 
inconsistent elements which are causing complaint 
and resistance and in relating them directly to the 
dominant structure of values. Identification, resist- 
ance, repression, and the doctrine of specificity of 
behavior are discussed. Reference is made to an 
experiment in which a personality inventory, given 
to 500 students, yielded results favorable to the 
theory of self-consistency.—V. Nowlis (Indiana). 


481. McClelland, D. C., & Apicella, F.S. A func- 
tional classification of verbal reactions to experi- 
mentally induced failure. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1945, 40, 376-390.—To get a better idea of the 
variety of responses to frustration, this experiment 
was planned to minimize restrictions of mental set 
and social restraint. The undergraduate experi- 
menter induced 28 college men to undertake a card 
sorting task, stating level of aspiration after each 
trial. False reporting of scores and hostile or deroga- 
tory remarks by the experimenter produced frustra- 
tion and uninhibited responses. The verbal re- 
sponses are classified in 14 subcategories under 4 
types: withdrawal; attack; limitation of goal; and 
substitution of goal. It is concluded that responses 
of aggression are less common than might be expected 
but are increased by hostility of the experimenter. 
Repeated frustration increases the intensity of any 
type of reaction but does not lead to a greater pro- 
portion of aggressive responses as has been assumed. 
31-item bibliography.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 
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482. Meehl, P. E. The dynamics of “structured” 
personality tests. J. clin. Psychol., 1945, 1, 296-303. 
—Structured, questionnaire-type personality tests 
may be useful if items are selected empirically and 
not on a priori grounds. Such a method assumes not 
that the scale is attempting to measure objective 
facts but that it is measuring what the subject says 
about himself, how he interprets the questions and 
the facts. Hence, even though the number of pos- 
sible responses is limited, such a test is also a kind of 
projective technique. The structured test has the 
advantage over the nonstructured test in that one 
can develop “‘lie’’ scales as in the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic and hence can evaluate somewhat the degree 
of answering. L. B, Heathers (Washing- 
ton). 

483. Roe, A., Burks, B., & Mittelmann, B. Adult 
adjustment of foster children of alcoholic and psy- 
chotic parentage and the influence of the foster home. 
Mem. Sect. Alcohol Stud. Yale Univ., 1945, No. 3. 
Pp. xii + 164.—Careful follow-up of 744 children 
showed 78 available for study who had been placed 
in foster homes before the age of 10, 36 having one 
alcoholic parent, 11 one psychotic parent, 6 one 
alcoholic and one psychotic parent, and 25 being 
children of normal parentage. Although one third of 
the children showed evidence of various sorts of 
maladjustment and although 40% of the foster 
homes were rated as unsatisfactory in emotional 
background, the children turned out satisfactorily, 
for with very few exceptions they are now leading 
demonstrably useful lives. Those whose foster par- 
ents loved them as children and were not severe with 
them seem to have had a better chance of achieving a 
well-adjusted personality. The author believes that 
the high incidence of alcoholism and psychosis re- 
ported in the offspring of alcoholics cannot be ex- 
plained solely on the basis of any specific heredity. 
Alcoholism and shiftlessness in the parents do not in 
themselves afford grounds for assuming poor heredity 
in the child —W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


484. Schmidl, F. The use of the Rorschach 
method in social work treatment of adults. Ror- 
schach Res. Exch., 1945, 9, 123-125.—The Rorschach 
method has been found useful in a family service 
agency in several different ways: differential diag- 
nosis between temporary environmental difficulties 
and more permanent mental disorders; detection of 
cases of pseudo-debility; as a supplement to voca- 
tional and aptitude tests; and isolation of pseudo- 
vocational problems. Its use in case work with 
delinquents may become increasingly important in 
the future.—E. M. L. Burchard (U.S. Naval Reserve). 

485. Siegel, M.G. The use of the Rorschach test 
in a treatment program. Rorschach Res. Exch., 1945, 
9, 126-129.—The various ways in which the Ror- 
schach test has proven useful in the work of the Jew- 
ish Board of Guardians are summarized. Its greatest 
utility has been to aid in differential diagnosis, to 
provide therapists with reliable data on personality 
dynamics, to determine treatability, ake aid in 
educational and vocational guidance.—EZ. M. L. 
Burchard (U. S. Naval Reserve). 
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Rorschach 
studies on patients with paranoid features; with an 
analysis of 35 cases. J. clin. Psychol., 1945, 1, 272- 
280.—Thirty-five patients with paranoid trends, 
regardless of their psychiatric classifications, were 


486. Stern, K., & Malloy, H. T. 


iven the Rorschach. For some of them, the test and 
inquiry were given simultaneously. The only con- 
sistent trend for the group was a low threshold for C 
and c qualities. Usually these qualities were not 
well integrated with the form of the blot. Schizo- 
hrenics with delusions could not be differentiated 
rom other schizophrenics. The records of four 
ranoiacs were quite normal.—L. B. Heathers 
(Washington). 

487. Wittman, P. The use of the Multiple Choice 
Rorschach as a differential diagnostic tool. /. clin. 
Psychol., 1945, 1, 281-287.—The original H. E. Mul- 
tiple Choice Rorschach as an individual test was 

iven to 3,150 psychotics, 883 attendants, 172 pro- 
oslensd adults, and 100 teen-aged Girl Scouts. The 
average number and the percent of pathological 
scores are presented for various subgroups. Al- 
though the results differentiated the groups some- 
what, there was considerable overlapping, indicating 
that individual diagnoses on the bases of the test are 
questionable. Chronic alcoholics and patients with 
paranoid trends did almost as well as the extramural 
controls and better than the neurotics. It is sug- 

ested that the scale measures the integration of the 
individual. Those persons making good adjustments 
or making an active, compensatory type of adjust- 
ment, as through alcohol or delusions, do better than 
those who are unable to solve their conflicts and who 
develop a passive, regressive type of adjustment.— 
L. B. Heathers (Washington). 

488. Zangwill, O. L. Observations on the Ror- 
schach test in two cases of acute concussional head- 
injury. J. ment. Sci., 1945, 91, 322-336.—The test 
was given first during the acute confusional phase, 
then during the subacute (Korsakow) phase, and 
finally during advanced convalescence. Analysis and 
comment stress the progressive changes in Rorschach 
performance associated with recovery from the post- 
traumatic confusional state. Dominant emotional 
reactions influence the content of Rorschach re- 
sponses. The character of posttraumatic personality 
change may be suggested at an early stage by the 
performance on the test. There is a close relation- 
ship between intellectual deterioration as shown on 
the Rorschach and failure on abstraction tests of the 
Goldstein type—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval 


Reserve). 


[See also abstracts 368, 413, 457, 467, 530, 614, 617. ] 


GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 
(incl. Aesthetics) 


489. Akin, I. Psychological aspects of surrealism. 
J. clin. Psychopath. Psychother., 1945, 7, 35-41.— 
The author criticizes the marked predilection of 
surrealists (actually subrealists) to draw on oneiric 
material for their mechanisms of creation, pointing 
out the fact that the mechanisms of dream formation 
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(sublimination, symbolization, etc.) so effectively 
disguise “‘reality”’ that it is not surprising that the 
final product often appears incongruous or unrecog- 
nizable to the layman. Their preoccupation with the 
unconscious and their fondness for paranoid thinkin 
have led them to some glaring contradictions of soci 
and political Surrealistic productions 
will eventually be asse against the traditional 
standards of the arts—C. E. Henry (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

490. Appel, K. E. Nationalism and sovereignty: 
a psychiatric view. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1945, 
40, 355-362.—Nonadaptive political a*titudes lead 
to war even as fixed ideas from childhood may lead 
to insanity. A parallel is drawn between chauvin- 
istic nationalism and personal neurotic fixations. 
Isolationism is as unrealistic as the schizophrenic’s 
withdrawal from society, and legal ideas of sover- 
eignty are like the maniac’s delusions of grandeur. 
No happy solution of world problems can come until 
these egocentric fixed political concepts are replaced 
by realistic, adaptive, sociocentric concepts.—C. M. 
Harsh (Nebraska). 

491. Bilz, R. Uber die physiologische Wahrheit 
in unserer Sprache. (Physiological truth in our 
language.) Z. angew. Psychol., 1943, 66, No. 1/2, 
104-111.—Metaphors and paraphrases of common 
language expressing psychological states contain 
many references to physiological facts which recent 
research has proved to be connected with these states. 
Dependence of stomach contractions, of gastric acid 
secretion, and of retroperistalsis of the oesophagus 
on emotion is indicated by phrases which refer to 
anger, vexation, disgust, etc. Many languages have 
metaphorical phrases referring to physiological func- 
tions—H. A. Winzer (New York City). 


492. Birch, H. G. “Psychological differences as 
among races”? Science, 1945, 101, 173-174.—There 
has been no clear demonstration of facts which are 
unequivocally interpretable as evidence for the 
existence of racial differences so far as psychological 
evidence is concerned. On the other hand, there does 
exist a growing body of evidence which indicates 
that, as cultural factors are controlled, the obtained 
differences in psychological characteristics as among 
races tend to diminish to the point of insignificance. 
(See 19: 989.)— F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 

493. Brookover, W. B. The adjustment of veter- 
ans to civilian life. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1945, 10, 579- 
586.—Seven hundred fifty Naval and Marine Corps 
—— who were to receive medical discharges 

rom the service answered a questionnaire concerning 

their post-discharge plans. The questions related to 
occupational and educational plans, desire for loans, 
need for additional information, and the like. The 
responses are given for the group as a whole (in 
percentages), and differences between subgroups 
(married-single, age groups, educational levels, etc.) 
are discussed. In this group, “it appears that most 
men have rather definite plans for civilian life.”— 
C. N. Cofer (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


494. Cazden, N. Musical consonance and dis- 
sonance: a cultural criterion. J. Aesthet., 1945, 4, 
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No. 1, 3-11.—“The difficulties in the study of con- 
sonance and dissonance dissolve as soon as we realize 
that these qualities are not inherent in perception as 
such, but are learned responses, adaptations to an 
existing pattern of the social group. Historical 
movements, changes in the social function of music, 
and not the harmony of the spheres, control and 
direct transformations in musical structures. It is 
suggested that where radical innovations in our musi- 
cal system are proposed their real basis be sought in 
the needs of humanity, in the cultural movements of 
our historic time.” —P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


495. Clayton, A.S. The function of liberal educa- 
tion; a social psychological approach. J. higher 
Educ., 1945, 16, 319-323.—Is it the function of the 
college to transmit the cultural heritage of the past, 
or to develop effective a in contemporary 
community experiences? his question can be 
answered only by a consideration of ‘“‘the mechan- 
isms of the origin and growth of the self within the 
social process.’’ The self arises when the individual 
takes on the role of the other, and this is accom- 
plished through language symbols. The self both 
receives from the culture and contributes to the 
culture. The college must provide a wide acquaint- 
ance with the past and also an opportunity to make 
creative responses to community life—M. Murphy 
(Pennsylvania). 


496. Dyer, H. S. The usability of the concept of 
“prejudice.” Psychometrika, 1945, 10, 219-224.— 
For the purpose of determining whether the trait 
concept of prejudice is usable in the communication 
of meaning, representative samples of the responses 
of 101 ninth-grade children were submitted to a 
diverse-group of 20 judges who were requested to 
rank 11 series of the responses in accordance with the 
amount of prejudice they were judged to exhibit. 
The usability, or use-value, of the concept is con- 
ceived as the extent to which the judges can agree in 
their ratings and is expressed in terms of the average 
intercorrelation of such ratings. It is shown that a 
null hypothesis of no use-value (Ff = 0) is untenable. 
The data further suggest that the concept of prej- 
udice tends to have its highest use-value in situa- 
tions where the factor of prejudice is commonly 
considered to be a matter of serious social concern.— 
(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


497. Eisenberg, P., & Chinn, H. A. Tonal range 
and volume level preferences of broadcast listeners. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1945, 35, 374-392.—Broadcast 
listeners, FM listeners, and professional musicians 
were used as subjects in a series of experiments to 
determine the tonal range and volume level prefer- 
ences of radio listeners. Three different tonal ranges 
and three volume levels were employed. The pro- 
gram material included male, female, and mixed 
dramatic speech and piano, popular, and classical 
music. All three types of listeners preferred either a 
narrow or a medium tonal range to a wide one; this 
was true even when they were informed that one 
condition was ‘low’ and the other ‘high fidelity.’ 
The peak sound intensity level prefe was some- 
where between 60 and 70 db above the acoustical 
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reference level, being somewhat higher for male 
speech than for classical music. The most preferred 
combination was a narrow tonal range and a 60 to 
70 db volume level. No correlation was found be- 
tween tonal range or volume level preferences and 
Sex, age, education, musical training, musical tastes, 
or ability to play a musical instrument.—D. W. 
Taylor (Stanford). 

498. Farnsworth, P. R. Attitude scale construc- 
tion and the method of equal appearing intervals. 
J. Psychol., 1945, 20, 245-248.—Eighty-five students 
in an elementary psychology class were asked to 

rejudge the items of Form A of the Thurstone- 

eterson Scale of Attitude toward War after being 
given the usual directions supposedly leading to an 
equal-interval scale. Subsequent questioning of the 
students elicited the information that many did not 
regard the steps as equally spaced and that they 
actually did not react to the continuum as a straight 
line with a neutral point halfway between the 
attitudinal extremes. It is concluded that, for many 
judges, the method of equal-appearing intervals is 
not functioning. Some part of the difficulty might 
be overcome if the directions to the judges actually 
called for judging on the basis of equal-appearing 
steps.— R. B. Ammons (lowa). 


499. Gilliland, A. R., & Blum, R. A. Favorable 
and unfavorable attitudes toward certain enemy and 
allied countries. J. Psychol., 1945, 20, 391-399.— 
Four Thurstone-type attitude scales were con- 
structed for the measurement of attitudes toward 
Germany, Japan, Russia, and England. All were 
administered during 1944 to 255 Chicago college 
students. It was found that these students disliked 
Japan much more than Germany, that attitudes to- 
ward Germany were more variable than attitudes 
toward Japan, and that attitudes toward Russia 
were more favorable than attitudes toward England. 
A fairly representative sample of Chicagoans (210 
in one group, 328 in another) were interviewed as to 
(1) attitude toward England and Russia and (2) 
opinion of the supposed strength of the two coun- 
tries. Analysis indicated that practically the same 
number of persons, one in five, believed Russia 
should have our greatest help as believed that 
England should have it. One in 20 believed either 
country should receive little or no help. Both Rus- 
sia's and England's greatest strength was believed 
to be found in their economic systems, and least 
strength in their social systems. Results were 
analyzed for differences between socioeconomic 
groups. An interview of 277 persons in June, 1945, 
showed a growing anti-Russian and anti-English 
sentiment.— R. B. Ammons (Iowa). 


500. Goodwin, F. A study of personel and social 
organization: an explorative survey of the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1944. Pp. 197.—The Eastern 
Shore of Maryland is taken as an example of a region 
of good personal adjustment in small, stable com- 
munities. It is studied by participant observation 
and questionnaires. Chapter topics include the land, 
population, occupation, mobility, the country news- 
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paper, social organization in small towns, leadership, 
and the family.—J. L. Child (Yale). 


501. Hellpach, W. Deutsche Physiognomik. 
(German physiognomics.) Berlin: Gruyter, 1942. 
Pp. viii + 225.—To support his thesis that German 
subgroups have their own physiognomies, the author 
describes the physiognomies of 10 groups. Descrip- 
tions of characterological uliarities are given on 
the basis of facts deduced from general history, folk- 
lore, and the history of the language. Comparisons 
of characterological and physiognomic_ peculiarities 
are made.—H. A. Winzer (New York City). 


502. Herr, V. V. How we influence one another; 
the psychology of social interaction. Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1945. Pp. xiii + 266. $2.25.—The tradi- 
tional problems of social psychology—group be- 
havior, social learning, motivation, emotions, tem- 
perament, language, suggestibility and attitudes— 
are treated from the Catholic point of view, with the 
introduction of frequent comparisons with the 
expressed opinions of other contemporary writers on 
these subjects. Social psychology is essentially 
related to ethics, and the norms against which the 
adequacy of social adjustment is to be judged are 
derived from a universal moral law rather than from 
transient or local conventions and mores. “Human 
behavior is more than bodily response to stimula- 
tions. There are interior acts of free choice, and 
habits resulting from them." Man alone has the 
power of reflection that enables him to act with a 
motive, although his behavior may also arise from 
nonvolitional motivating factors of various kinds. 
The emphasis throughout the book, however, is on 
the relative unpredictability of human behavior to 
the extent that it expresses free will.—M. R. Sheehan 


(Hunter). 


503. Hughes, E. C. Leadership and inter-group 
cooperation. Appi. Anthrop., 1945, 4, No. 1, 18-19. 
—The problems involved when a dominant ow 
endeavors to gain the cooperation of a subordinate 
group from which it differs as regards race, culture, 
or class are discussed. The leadership which exists 
in the subordinate group is frequently overlooked, 
and, in other ways, the dominant group indicates 
ethnocentric attitudes. The problems are discussed 
with particular reference to relations between the 
English and French Canadian groups. Two factors 
are presented. One is “the failure to see inside the 
French-Canadian society sufficiently well to recog- 
nize the forces at work and to know who the leaders 
are. . . . The second factor is that the leaders of 
English movements, and especially of the kind of 
movement most concerned about inter-racial co- 
operation, may be actually a little afraid of French- 

anadian leadership.” — F. Fearing (California). 


504. Hungerland, H. Problems of descriptive 


analysis in the visual arts. J. Aesthet., 1945, 4, No. 
1, 20-25.—Familiarity with art styles determines 
style expectations which strongly influence the 
perception of works of art. Some definitions of style 


are based on the immediate me ee of visual 
on the percep- 


gestalts. Other definitions are 
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tion of gestalts built in part through learning.—P. R. 
Farnsworth (Stanford). 

505. Hyman, H. Community background in 
public opinion research. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1945, 40, 411-413.—Little progress has been made in 
analysis of results of opinion surveys. The under- 
standing of opinion research can be aided if trained 
interviewers study the community background. 
Preliminary scouting interviews aid in formulating 
appropriate ballots. Knowledge of the intricate 
social relations and economic problems of the com- 
munity helps to explain otherwise meaningless opin- 
ions. By comparison of communities with known 
differences of structure, it is possible to study the 
relationship between social factors and opinions.— 
C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 

506. Jenkins, R. L. The constructive use of 
punishment. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1945, 29, 561-574. 
—Children cannot be socialized without a discerning 
use of punishment, and society cannot exist without 
sanctions of punishment which controls behavior by 
dislike or fear of pain or unpleasantness, by develo 
ing controls within the individual, and by catablish- 
ing and maintaining group taboos. Reactions to 
punishment are classified as indifference, disorganiza- 
tion, hostility, acceptance of limitation or social 
adaptation, and acceptance of punishment without 
acceptance of limitation—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 

507. Kirkpatrick, C., & Caplow, T. Emotional 
trends in the courtship experience of college students 
as expressed by graphs with some observations on 
methodological implications. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1945, 10, 619-626.—College students of both sexes 
described, through graphs, the course of their love 
affairs and the course of their emotional experience 
following the termination of love affairs. The ordi- 
nate expressed emotional attitudes toward the 
partner, and the abscissa (presumably) time, and the 
student either selected one of the curves provided or 
drew his own. Study of the results showed that 
smooth, consistent curves described most of the 
affairs and that emotional trauma did not result from 
the breakup of the affairs in at least half the cases. 
Methodological problems are discussed in detail.— 
C. N. Cofer (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


508. Lovell, G. D. A sex difference in opinion. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1945, 22, 17-22.—An opinion poll 
taken among students of Grinnell College in March, 
1943, included the question, ‘Which enemy do you 
think we should defeat first, Japan or Germany?” 
Of the men, 82% suggested beating Germany first, 
but only 59% of the women so voted. This sex 
difference, found to be significant when tested by 
chi-square, was further investigated by asking an- 
other group of students the same question, who also 
gave reasons for their decisions. The author con- 
cludes: “It thus appears that the sex difference in 
opinion as observed in this study is a real difference 
dependent upon underlying attitudes that are rela- 
tively consistent in members of the same sex in our 
society. These attitudes, as determined both by the 
college students who expressed the opinions and by 
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other investigators in related fields, seem to be in 
terms of (a) greater emotionality of response by 
women and (0d) greater interest in the war and world 
events by men.”’—V. Nowlis (Indiana). 

509. McCormick, T. C. Note on the validity of 
mathematical probability in sociological research. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1945, 10, 626-631.—Whenever 
simple random or stratified samples can be correctly 
taken from well defined sociological universes, prob- 
ability theory can be applied to the resulting sam- 
plingerrors. ‘The greatest difficulties arise when the 
universe is hypothetical, or composed of events that 
have not yet happened,” and this sort of situation 
most often confronts the sociologist. Whether usual 
tests of significance can be applied here is a problem, 
but the author feels that techniques can be used to 
enhance their validity in sociological research.—C. 
N. Cofer (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


510. Marcuse, F.L. Attitudes and their relation- 
ships—a demonstrational technique. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1945, 40, 408-410.—For a 2-hour class- 
room demonstration, a battery of 6 brief attitude 
scales was prepared to demonstrate typical findings 
of consistency of liberal attitudes and their relation 
to information.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 


511. Norman, E. H. Mass hysteria in Ja 
Far East. Surv., 1945, 14, 65-70.—Recurrent sudden 
and contagious frenzies in Japan, occurring about 
once in a generation and characterized by excesses of 
all kinds, wild overactivity, and mass pilgrimages 
to the shrine of the Japanese sun goddess are de- 
scribed. Many of the pilgrims, who are absent from 
their homes for days at a time, return in a state of 
exhaustion and stupefaction, and in some cases they 
suffer from amnesia for the whole affair. These 
episodes are interpreted as social safety valves in the 
light of the extreme degree of emotional restraint 
usually necessary for the survival of the individual 
under the tight social controls characteristic of Japan. 
The relationship of this phenomenon to Japanese 
political life is discussed, and the possible use of it by 
political figures is emphasized. The frenzy which 
occurred during the Tokugawa era in 1867 is de- 
scribed in detail, with special reference to the political 
and economic situation at that time. The author 
speculates as to the possibility of similar contempo- 
rary outbreaks.—E. B. Brody (Yale). 


512. Opler, M. E. Themes as dynamic forces in 
culture. Amer. J. Sociol., 1945, 51, 198-206.—In 
every culture are found a limited number of dynamic 
affirmations, called themes, which control behavior 
or stimulate activity. The activities, prohibitions 
of activities, or references which result from the 
acceptance of a theme are its expressions. Such 
expressions may be formalized or unformalized. 
Limiting factors, often the existence of other opposed 
or circumscribing themes and their extensions, con- 
trol the number, force, and variety of a theme's 
expressions. The interplay of theme and counter- 
theme is the key to the equilibrium achieved in a 
culture, and structure in culture is essentially their 
and balance.—D. L. Glick (Arlington, 

a.). 
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513. Radvanyi, L. Public opinion measurement; 
asurvey. Mexico: Instituto Cientifico de la Opinion 
Publica Mexicana, 1945. Pp. 88. $5.00 mex.—In 
this, the first of a series of monographs dealing with 
problems and results of public opinion surveys, the 
opinions of a number of social scientists, journalists, 
and professionally interested persons concerning 
public opinion measurement are reported as deter- 
mined -by a mailed questionnaire. The results 
covering the United States are presented here, and 
the results for other countries in which there are 

ublic opinion institutes will be published later. 
Part I of this book gives the statistical results, and in 
Part II a number of quotations from the replies of 
social scientists and journalists to the same 12 
questions are presented. The questions are general 
and comprehensive ones regarding the scientific 
status of polling and its place in a democracy.—H. F. 
Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 


514. Remmers, H. H., & Kerr, W. A. Home en- 
vironment in American cities. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1945, 51, 233-237.—The home environment—cul- 
tural, aesthetic, and economic—of 16,445 eighth- 
grade children in 42 cities in 20 states was measured 
by means of the American Home Scale. The cities 
chosen were approximately equally spaced on Thorn- 
dike’s G scale. Averages and standard deviations 
are reported. Correlations of city averages with 
Thorndike’s G (goodness of living), I (income), and 
P (personality) indices yield low or substantially zero 
values. Thus, the American Home Scale is believed 
to have higher face validity and to be a more direct 
and valid measure of goodness of living, functional 
income, and personal factors than the Thorndike 
scales.—D. L. Glick (Arlington, Va.). 


515. Rockwood, L. D., & Ford, M. E. N. Youth, 
marriage, and parenthood; the attitudes of 364 uni- 
versity juniors and seniors towards courtship, mar- 
riage, and parenthood. New York; London: John 
Wiley; Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1945. Pp. xiii + 298. 
$3.00.—Through anonymous questionnaires, 364 
juniors and seniors of Cornell University during 
1940-1942 expressed their attitudes toward court- 
ship, marriage, and parenthood. Of these students, 
232 were regularly enrolled in a marriage course 
offered for credit. More than half of the students op- 
posed premarital intercourse. Most of the students 
wanted to marry within three years after graduation 
and thought the husband should be older than the 
wife. Only 17% of the students considered sex the 
most important factor in marriage. Some 11% 
wanted a child during the first year of marriage, and 
over 90% approved the use of contraception in mar- 
riage; 75% of the group felt drinking and adultery 
should be grounds for divorce and 57% approved in- 
compatibility as grounds. The authors have docu- 
mented the book and compared their findings with 
data from other sources. The questionnaire is repro- 
duced in the appendix.—C. R. Adams (Pennsylvania 
State College). 


516. R6éheim, G. The eternal ones of the dream; 
a psychoanalytic interpretation of Australian myth 
and ritual. New York: International Universities 
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Press, 1945. me xiii + 270. $4.50.—The author 
presents a detailed psychoanalytic interpretation of 
Australian myths and rituals in the terms and con- 
cepts of Freudian psychology—M. H. Erickson 
(Wayne County Gen. Hosp. a Infirm.). 

517. Saslow, G., & Chapple, E. D. A new life 
history form, with instructions for its use. Appl. 
Anthrop., 1945, 4, No. 1, 1-18.—The requirements of 
a case history which will furnish an objective account 
capable of independent verification are presented. 
Forms to be used in such histories together with in- 
structions for their use are given.—F. Fearing 
(California). 

518. Seward, J. P. Aggressive behavior in the 
rat. I. General characteristics; age and sex differ- 
ences. J. comp. Psychol., 1945, 38, 175-197.—The 
general purpose of this series of studies was to deter- 
mine the applicability of conditioning concepts to 
fighting, dominance, and subordination. The specific 
purpose of the present study was to describe the de- 
velopment and general characteristics of dominant 
and subordinate behavior in albino rats. Eighteen 
males and 12 females, divided into 5 one-sexed 
groups of 6 rats each, were put through a series of 
bouts in which each rat was paired with every other 
in his group. A number of such series were run with 
each group at different ages. As age increased, there 
was in the male groups a drop in the number of ag- 
gressions per animal, an increase in the intensity and 
decisiveness, though not the frequency, of fights, and 
a rise in the incidence of dominance-subordination. 
For females these changes were less conspicuous. 
“The two factors chiefly responsible for these results 
are held to be the facilitating effect of androgenic 
hormone on pugnacity, and the conditioning of fear 
to stimuli associated with fighting.”” There was no 
evidence that aggressiveness occurred as a condi- 
tioned response.—K. F. Muenszinger (Colorado). 


519. Seward, J. P. Aggressive behavior in the 
rat. Il. An attempt to establish a dominance hier- 
archy. J. comp. Psychol., 1945, 38, 213-224.—The 
purpose of the present study was to determine the 
stability of dominant-subordinate relations in albino 
rats. Analyzing the data from previously described 
experiments (see 20: 518) with some new series 
added, the author found that a stable social order or 
hierarchy failed to emerge. He also found that 
“when aggressive behavior had diminished after 
repeated series it was only partially restored by con- 
fronting the rats with new opponents.” He con- 
cluded that the instability of the dominance-sub- 
ordination relations in rats can be attributed to their 
marked susceptibility to generalized fear condition- 
ing.—K. F. Muenszinger (Colorado). 

520. Seward, J. P. Aggressive behavior in the 
rat. ILI. The role of frustration. J. comp. Psychol., 
1945, 38, 225-238.—The purpose of this study was to 
test the applicability of the frustration-aggression 
hypothesis to the social behavior of albino rats. The 
same animals were used as in two previous studies 
(see 20: 518, 519). After 21 hours of food depriva- 
tion, the rats in the experimental series were matched 
for bouts under three conditions, an empty cage, a 
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single pellet in the cage, and a food hole permitting 
one rat at a time. In the control series, the rats 
found food in their cages all the time except during 
bouts. All three experimental conditions showed 
fewer aggressions than the control series, and the 
third condition was significantly below the control in 
dominance-subordination. The animal in possession 
of the pellet tended to be more aggressive than its 

ner, and success at the food hole appeared to be 
independent of fighting. In explaining these results, 
the author suggests that frustration is not the only 
cause of aggression, that the presence of a strange 
animal is another cause, and that “mental capacity 
limits the conditions under which organisms can 
respond to frustration with aggression.”"—<XK. F. 
Muenszinger (Colorado). 


521. Smith, G. H. Correlates of the Russian atti- 
tude scale. J. Psychol., 1945, 20, 183-187.—A 
series of attitude scales were administered to groups 
of from 155 to 202 university students. A Likert- 
type scale of attitude toward Russia correlated —.28 
with Ferguson’s Religionism scale from his Primary 
Social Attitude battery. The Russian scale corre- 
lated —.40 with Ferguson’s Nationalism and only .15 
with his Humanitarianism scale. It correlated .40 
with a Likert-type Economic Liberalism scale, and 
.29 with the Levinson-Sanford Anti-Semitism scale, 
with Jewish students excluded from the computation 
of the latter correlation. A pattern of test relations 
seems apparent, but “it may be noted that the 
correlations are not high enough to indicate a rigid 
pre-determination of the Russian attitude on the 
basis of sets and prejudices.” —R. B. Ammons (lowa). 


522. Smith,M. E. Changes in the causes of feel- 
ings of inferiority since the outbreak of World War 
II as listed by students at the University of Hawaii. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1945, 22, 23-30.—"A schedule listin 
causes of inferiority feelings used in 1933 and 1937 
at the University of Hawaii was tried out again in 
1942 in classes similar to those studied before in a 
total of 169 students, 29 men and 140 women. Of the 
three methods of scoring used, two gave approxi- 
mately the same or slightly decreased averages for 
all groups studied; but the most reliable score showed 
a considerable increase in the average for men of 
Japanese ancestry, a very slight increase for women 
of that ancestry, and a decrease for women of Chinese 
ancestry. In no case, however, was the difference 
significant. Combining similar items in large cate- 
gories and comparing data for the two years, only in 
the areas of etiquette and poverty did the Japanese 
men show a decrease in extent of inferiority; while 
only in the areas of failure and shame of parental 
status did the two groups of women show an increase 
in the proportion checking inferiority as felt. Their 
largest decreases were in etiquette, dress, and 
poverty.”—V. Nowlis (Indiana). 

523. Strecker, E.A. Psychiatry to democ- 
racy. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1945, 29, 591-605.—Much 
of the poor morale and mental ill-health revealed by 
conditions of the war is traceable to the influence 
upon sons and daughters of selfish mothers who pro- 
duce children who are not only ineffective in times of 
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military crisis but who also make an indifferent 
economic return and a futile social gesture in ordinary 
times.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

524. Weiant, C. W. Concerning the term “race 
differences” and the concept “culture.” Science, 
1945, 102, 486.—F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 

525. Wellek, A. Willy Hellpachs “Deutsche 
Physiognomik” und die Probleme einer Physiog- 
nomik iiberhaupt. (Willy Hellpach’s ‘Deutsche 
Physiognomik”’ and the problems of physiognomics 
in general.) Z. angew. Psychol., 1943, 66, No. 1/2, 1- 
41.—The author deals with Hellpach’s publication 
(see 20: 501) which he regards as a stimulus to de- 
velop scientific physiognomics. A comprehensive 
survey on the content of Hellpach’s book is given, 
with suggestions referring to statistical methods in 
research.—H. A. Winzer (New York 

ity). 

526. Zapf, R. M. Comparisons of responses to 
superstitions on a written test and in actual situa- 
tions. J. educ. Res., 1945, 39, 13-24.—To compare 
paper-and-pencil responses and responses to actual 
situations, 12 items which could be converted into 
situations suitable for controlled presentation were 
selected from the writer’s Superstition Test. The 
subjects of the investigation were 51 pupils in grade 
9A. The actual situations involving such things as 
breaking a mirror, putting up an umbrella indoors, 
accepting 7 as a lucky number were set up so that the 
subjects could be observed without their knowledge. 
The responses on the test items and to the same 
superstitions in actual situations were consistent to 
the extent of 75%. The correlation between scores 
for the two types of response was 79. Thus it seems 
that the paper-and-pencil test is reasonably valid.— 
M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


[See also abstracts 368, 406, 430, 442, 475, 532, 539, 
587, 609, 612, 622. ] 
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527. Armstrong, C. P., & Heisler, F. Some com- 
parisons of Negro and white delinquent boys. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1945, 67, 81-84.—Results were 
analyzed from the testing of 200 Negro and 200 
white delinquent New York City boys, 14 and 15 

ears of age. All had had one of the forms of the 
Stanford Binet, the Stenquist Test of Mechanical 

Aptitude, and a Woody-McCall test in arithmetic. 
The scores of some on the Monroe Silent Reading 
Test were available. The white boys were reliably 
superior to the Negro on the Stenquist, but both 

oups were above average according to the norms. 
Th he white boys also showed some superiority on the 
Monroe reading test and scored significantly higher 
on the Stanford-Binet and the arithmetic test. The 
implications of these findings in connection with an 
adequate educational program are discussed.—R. B. 
Ammons (Iowa). 

528. Berro, R. Los factores constitucionales y 
sociales de la delincuencia infantil. (Constitutional 
and social factors in juvenile delinquency.) Bol. 
Inst. int. amer. Prot. Infanc., Montevideo, 1945, 19, 
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443-457.—The term “juvenile delinquency” is mis- 
leading, since the causes of the behavior denoted are 
also the causes of other phenomena. In any case, it 
is these causes that should be regarded. Heredity 
contributes mainly to the individual flavor of de- 
velopment, while society determines generic response 
patterns. Where the home cannot be relied upon as 
a corrective agency, integral education of all per- 
sonality aspects should be instituted. Much more 
help should be available from public funds than is 
now the case.—H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 

529. Blasco y Fernindez de Moreda, F. Nuevas 
refiexiones sobre los caracteres del delito y especial- 
mente de la punibilidad conforme a su nocién 
tecnico-juridica. (New reflections on the criteria of 
crime and especially on liability to punishment ac- 
cording to its technical-juridical concept.) Crimi- 
nalia, Méx., 1945, 11, 474-489—H. D. Spoerl 
(Jeffersonville, Vt.). 

530. Corsini, R. J. Criminal conversion—a neg- 
lected phenomenon. J. clin. Psychopath. Psycho- 
ther., 1945, 7, 139-146.—*“Criminal conversion is the 
immediate, unexpected, dramatic change-over of a 
law abiding individual to criminalism. The indi- 
vidual is a neurotic who has not been able to meet his 
problems adequately and who finally explodes in a 
criminotic episode which has particular character- 
istics, such as: definiteness, completeness, obvious- 
ness. The criminal convert is always caught, is a 
model prisoner, has high intelligence and no insight. 
Through use of release therapy he is quickly able to 
discover the mechanisms and dynamics of his be- 
havior. Whether this insight will prevent future 
crimes based on the same motivations is a matter of 
speculation at present.”—C, E. Henry (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

531. Seliger, R. V. Psychiatric orientation of the 
ay criminal. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1945, 129, 


[See also abstracts 435, 441, 608, 617. ] 
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532. Bernays, E. L. Public relations. Voc. pro- 
fess. Monogr., 1945, No. 58. Pp. 23.—This is one of 
a series of monographs describing various professions 
for purposes of vocational guidance. The field of 
public relations is defined, its history and develop- 
ment are traced, and the training requirements, per- 
sonal requirements and opportunities are described 
by a leading counsel in that field—H. F. Rothe 
(Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 

533. Bluett, C. G. Vocational intérests of voca- 
tional rehabilitation officers. Occupations, 1945, 24, 
25-32.—This is a study of the vocational interests, as 
shown on Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank, of 45 
vocational! rehabilitation officers. The only A rating 
of the group was on the scale for personnel manager. 
B+ ratings were obtained on the scales for social 
science teacher, city school superintendent, physical 
director, lawyer, and advertising man. The profile 
obtained has been used in the selection of applicants. 
—G. S. Speer (illinois Inst. Tech.). 
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534. Fern, G. H. Training for supervision in in- 
dustry. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1945. Pp. 
ix + 188. $2.00.—The importance of the role of the 
supervisor in the period of reconversion is the basis 
for this book. It is intended to be “‘a book (1) that 
would be a simple manual to direct the supervisor in 
his own self-development and upgrading; (2) that 
would help the beginner or prospective supervisor to 
understand his own job and how he could improve as 
a supervisor; (3) that would assist conference leaders 
responsible for conducting conferences or trainin 
programs for supervisors.'’ Much illustrative an 
analytical chart material assists in the clarification 
of the supervisor, his job, his relationships to his 
subordinates and superiors, his role as an instructor, 
and his needs and requirements.—J. A. Gottschalk 
(Nat. Metal Trades Ass.). 


535. Gardner, B. B., & Whyte, W. F. The man in 
the middle: position and problems of the foreman. 
Appl. Anthrop., 1945, 4, No. 2, 1-28.—This is a re- 

rt of the Committee on Human Relations in 

ndustry of the University of Chicago. ‘The fore- 

man today is faced with a number of difficult prob- 
lems which make it difficult for him to handle his 
workers skillfully. Rapid technological changes have 
taxed his ability to the utmost. He has had to get 
along with many new workers and new groups of 
workers. The growth of labor unions has greatly 
restricted his freedom of action in dealing with 
workers. And finally, he has been under — 
peer than ever to get out production.” His per- 
ormance may be improved if management applies 
certain principles of effective supervision which are 
presented. These include co-operative relations be- 
tween the foreman and the workers, the maintenance 
of a free and informal system of two-way communica- 
tion, and the maintenance of a feeling of mutual 
responsibility. It is especially important that the 
foreman be frequently consulted by his superiors 
before pending changes are put into effect.—F. 
Fearing (California). 

536. Garrett, A. Counseling methods for per- 
sonnel workers. New York: Family Welfare Associ- 
ation of America, 1945. Pp. 187. $2.00.—Personnel 
workers and case workers have much in common, and 
the author deals with the areas in which industrial 
counseling and case work overlap. The book is 
divided into four parts: counseling and human be- 
havior, basic counseling methods, specific counseling 
problems, and relationships between counseling and 
case work. Parts of case histories are often presented 
to illustrate principles of counseling.— L. Long (City 
College of New York). 


537. Gillenwaters, T. R. Personnel control in 
AAF weather service. Personnel J., 1945, 24, 167- 
178.—AAF weather men were stationed around the 
world in order to give complete forecasts to all pilots 
and, also, information to ground and service forces. 
In order to fill requests promptly for specially 
trained officers, a Kardex file was maintained to 
provide a brief summary of the information from the 
officers’ Form 66-2. Information from the Kardex 
file and Form 66-2 was punched on IBM cards to 
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attain —_ in locating men for special assignments. 
A man-hour yardstick was devised for determining 
the number of men needed to operate various types 
of weather stations. It consists of an average 
number of man-hours (or man-days) necessary to ac- 
complish, over a 24-hour period, the work of any 
typical weather station—M. B. Michell (Klein 
Institute). 


538. Kitson, H. D. New pamphlets on occupa- 
tions. Occupations, 1945, 24, 14-16.—Two new 
sources of occupational information are indicated, 
with brief descriptions of the type of information 
they publish.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


539. Lewisohn, S. A. Human leadership in in- 
dustry; the challenge of tomorrow. New York: 
Harper, 1945. Pp. 120. $2.00. 


540. McClusky, H. Y. Post-war counseling for 
“tween age” youth. Occupations, 1945, 24, 9-14.— 
Youth in the age groups 15 to 19 face a serious prob- 
lem in their adjustment to employment opportunities 
in the postwar period. They face competition from 
organized veterans, fewer job opportunities, lower 
pay, and a changing emphasis in types of work avail- 
able.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


541. Mathewson, R. H. “The vocational ap- 
praiser” in a university veterans guidance center. 
Occupations, 1945, 24, 7-8.—A job description is 
given of the activities of the vocational appraiser, 
with a discussion of the a and training re- 
ba for the position.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. 


542. Mercer, E. O. Psychological methods of 
personnel selection in a women’s service. Occup. 
Psychol., Lond., 1945, 19, 180-200.—Personnel selec- 
tion in the Services must be practical rather than 
academic. The psychological method must be ap- 
P lied within the framework of an urgent necessity. 

he problems and methods used in screening and 
placing large numbers of women are described.— 

G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

H. K. Industrial training and test- 

ing. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1945. Pp. x + 225. 
$2.50.—The approach of this book to training and 
testing is from the perspective of cost. Methods of 
determining turnover and training costs are given. 
Selection of employes is discussed; testing principles 
in general as well as application of specific tests and 
the use of test batteries are outlined. One chapter 
is devoted to the actual organization setup of a 
training department and program. Five major types 
of industrial training Gn structor training, intro- 
ductory training, shop training, service and sales 
training, and supervisory training) are emphasized, 
with nontechnical practical statements of the educa- 
tional and psychological principles underlying them. 
—J. Gottschalk (Nat. Metal Trades Ass.). 

544. Noland, E. W. An application of 
an industrial problem. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1945, 10, 
631-642.—This is a further analysis of the scaling 
methods developed in a previous paper (see 20: 293). 
Further methodological considerations are made, 
and then each of the 8 scale areas described in the 
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previous study is subjected to further analysis to 

determine which of the specific scale items are most 

significant. Since the basic study concerned factors 

related to industrial absenteeism, this analysis results 

in the isolation of attitudinal areas, the modification 

3 which promises most in decreasing absenteeism.— 
. N. Cofer (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


Ramsey, G. V. Psychological at an 
AAF Convalescent Center. J. clin. Psychol., 1945, 1, 
309-317.—The author describes and evaluates the 
psychological screening service for nonpsychiatric 
cases at the AAF Convalescent Center at Pawling, 
N. Y. The psychologists deal with educational and 
vocational problems, pemeens problems that are 
situational, and simple psychotherapeutic needs. 
Cases with serious maladjustments are referred to 

psychiatrists. Similarly, other specialized problems 
are referred to other specialists. The kinds of service 
given are indicated by statistical data and illustrative 
cases.— L. B. Heathers (Washington). 

546. Reynolds, S. R. M. Human engineering in 
the Army Air Forces. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1945, 61, 
277-286.—After the selection and training of pilots, 
it is necessary “to provide them with devices and 
methods for protection against their limitations.” 
This maintenance of bodily efficiency is the task of 
aviation pe The major problems discussed 
are: high altitude, low temperature, protection 
against flak, acceleration, night flying, and airsick- 
ness.—E. Girden (Brooklyn). 

547. Selling, L. S. Industrial psychiatry—a new 
field for the psychiatrist. Dis. nerv. Syst., 1945, 6, 
384-386.—C. E. Henry (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

548. Smedal, H. A. Present day training in the 
low ‘ptessure chambers at Pensacola. Contact, 
Pensacola, 1945, 5, 458-460.—Since the inception of 
the Naval high altitude training program, consider- 
able advancement has been made in methods of 
teaching students the hazards of high altitude we 
The program now includes lectures and two “flights 
in an altitude chamber. The first flight stresses the 
use of oxygen and demonstrates the effects of anoxia 
on psychomotor performance at simulated altitudes 
of 18,000 and 30,000 feet. The second flight stresses 
the effects of cold and aeroembolism and is made to 
altitudes of 30,000 and 35,000 feet in a refrigerated 
chamber.—A. Chapanis (U. S. Army Air Forces). 

549. S , N. F. Industrial safety and visual 
functions. J. Psychol., 1945, 20, 369-379,—On the 
assumption that various components of visual func- 
tioning are related to accident proneness, a study was 
made of three groups of employees in an eastern in- 
dustrial plant: those having had (1) serious accidents, 
(2) many minor accidents, or (3) no accidents. The 
findings indicated that, for this industry at least, a 
fairly high criterion of acuity would reduce the 
serious accident rate by 25% and that appreciable 
reductions would be achieved by using criteria having 
to do with lateral phoria and depth of visual percep- 
tion. A second experiment along the same lines in a 
Midwestern plant corroborated these findings. Al- 
though no significant differences were found between 
the major-injury and the many-small-accident 
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ups, the accident-free group was significant! 

tter than either in visual functioning.—R. B. 
Ammons (lowa). 

550. Wilson, N. A. B. Interviewing candidates 
for technical appointments or training. Occup. 
Psychol., Lond., 1945, 19, 161-179.—Although one 
may later desire to individualize descriptions of 
candidates for technical positions, it is usually ad- 
vantageous to begin by comparing each candidate 
with the others in such traits as effective intelligence, 
acceptability to those with whom he must work, 
interests, motivation, dominance, energy, persist- 
ence, and technical ability. The interviewer who is 
systematic and prepared can acquire information 
about all of these traits in a relatively short inter- 
view.—G. 5S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


[See also abstracts 437, 454, 576. ] 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


551. Berg, L. A., & Larsen, R. P. A comparative 
study of students entering college one or more 
semesters before graduation from high school. J. 
educ. Res., 1945, 39, 33-41.—In 1943, 36 students 
were admitted to the University of Illinois one or two 
semesters before high school graduation. Before 
being admitted under this accelerated program, som 
were required to rank in the upper quarter of the hig 
school class, to be recommended by the high school 
principal and several teachers, to pass a test battery 
above the 75th centile on College of Agriculture 
norms (College of Agriculture norms were chosen 
because they represented a median distribution com- 
pared with other colleges), and to possess satisfactory 
social and emotional maturity as determined by a 
clinical psychologist. The group earned grades 
slightly more than one S.D. above the all-University 
freshman grade point average. Results to be pub- 
lished separately indicate that these students also 
made a satisfactory personal and social adjustment 
to college.— _M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

552. Buswell,G.T. Non-oral reading; a study of 
its use in the Chicago public schools. Suppl. educ. 
Monogr., 1945, No. 60. Pp. vii + 56.—This experi- 
ment in the teaching of non-oral reading involved 
over 70,000 pupils in grades I to III, from 1935 to 
1945. The method proceeded by direct association 
between the visual symbol and the meaning, without 
the intervention of either oral pronunciation or inner 
subvocalization of words. Instruction was carried 
on by picture dictionaries, pantomimic activities, 
and other devices. Achievement was measured dy 
objective reading tests in grades III and VI, accom- 
panied by observation of lip movement as an indica- 
tion of inner speech. Evidence from the investiga- 
tion shows that the method employed is quite as 
effective as the usual way of teaching reading, with 
the added advantage of increased speed along with 
reduction of duration of visual fixation pauses. It is 
suggested that oral reading should be delayed until 
the basic habit of the non-oral has been established. 


Also the program ahead should be one of experi- 
mentation rather than argument.—G. E. Bird (R. I. 
College of Education). 

553. Eames, T. H. The relation of undiscovered 
or physical handicaps to learning. 
Elem. Sch. J., 1945, 45, 516-519.—The author takes 
to task schoolteachers and parents for failing to rec- 
ognize the seriousness of allowing sick children to 
return to school too soon, of forcing them to make up 
the work too hurriedly, and of permitting children 
with contagious colds to infect others. He also 
stresses the need of realizing the relation between 
chronic illnesses and sensory defects and school be- 
havior problems. He offers as evidence the reliably 
— frequency of physical defects and chronic 
iilnesses among 1000 children who were failing in New 
England schools as compared with 500 successful 
pupils in the same area.—L. Adams (Pratt In- 
stitute). 

554. Flynt, R. C. M., & Zeran, F. R. Offerings in 
the fields of guidance and personnel work in colleges 
and universities. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing ffice, 1945. Pp. 116. Apply. 

555. Frandsen, A. Appraisal of interests in guid- 
ance. J. educ. Res., 1945, 39, 1-12.—-Data from 24 
studies of interest inventories in the literature are 
summarized. The evidence indicates that these in- 
ventories measure something quite reliably, but the 
significance of what they measure is much less clear. 
They should be used therefore only experimentally 
and with appropriate qualifications in student guid- 
ance. Despite their limitations, interest inventories 
are an aid in guidance if supplemented by such 
devices for the appraisal of interests as interviewing, 
the recollected autobiography, self and teacher 
ratings, and the school’s cumulative record.—M. 
Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

556. Harris, A. J. Note on a source of error in 
interpreting grade scores. J. educ. Res., 1945, 39, 
151-152.—Grade scores are commonly employed in 
presenting the results of elementary school achieve- 
ment tests. A grade score indicates that the child 
has done as well as the median child in a certain 
month of a certain grade. One fact frequently over- 
looked, however, is that the scale of grade scores 
starts at 1.0, not at zero. A score of 2.5, for example, 
means that the child has done as well as the median 
child who has had 1.5 years of instruction, not 2.5 
years as the grade score leads many persons to sup- 
pose.—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

557. Heinrichs, E. L. Follow-up study of gradu- 
ates of a day school for deaf. J. except. Child., 1945, 
12, 3-5; 23.—H. R. Myklebust (N. J. School for the 
Deaf). 

558. House, R. W., & Williams, C. D. 
the Webster system of diacritical marks in grade 
Sch. Rev., 1945, 53, 484-489.—Fifteen daily sessions 
of 20 minutes each in the use of diacritical marks ap- 
pear to provide sufficient training for tenth-grade 
pupils to learn the Webster system. Of 55 pupils in 
two classes, 13 achieved complete learning in from 10 
to 14 days; 30 mastered the system in 15 days; and 12 
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did not attain complete learning during the time of 
the study. Among reasons cited for failure are lack 
of a systematic attack, no interest in school work, 
or absences, nervousness, lack of confidence, 
and negative reaction to teachers. The need for 
special training in diacritics is pointed out; profi- 
ciency should be attained before the pupil enters the 
ninth-grade English class——R. C. Strassburger (St. 
Joseph's College for Women). 


559. Lantz, B. Evaluating expectancy analyses. 
J. educ. Res., 1945, 39, 127-137.—The expectancy 
analysis forms used by the Division of Research and 
Guidance of the Los Angeles public schools are de- 
scribed. The data presented on these forms, which 
are distributed to the teachers, indicate whether a 
pupil is working “‘at expectancy” or “‘below expect- 
ancy”’ in relation to his ability, and whether he is 
working ‘“‘at and above grade” or “‘below grade.” 
The purpose of the present study is to determine 
whether use of these forms is influential in bringing 
about a more satisfactory adjustment of the pupil's 
achievement in relation to his ability, and to discover 
whether teachers understand the concept of ex- 
pectancy and use it in their classroom work. Three 
districts were studied at the beginning and at the end 
of aschool year. Significant changes in achievement, 
both as related to expectancy and as related to grade 
pean occurred within the year. The district 
east familiar with expectancy interpretations pro- 
fited least, and the district which profited most was 
one in which a curriculum supervisor assisted the 
teachers with remedial techniques.—M. Murphy 


(Pennsylvania). 

560. Lazar, M., & LeBoit, L. J. Guiding the 
growth of reading interests. Educ. Res. Bull., 
N. Y.C., 1945, No. 8. Pp. iv + 33.—Reading should 
create an enduring interest in worthwhile material. 
To accomplish this, points of departure are found in 
children’s existing attitudes and preferences includ- 
ing the love of comics. An inventory of juvenile 
group tastes is presented, with motivating devices for 
attracting the child to the use of the library. Also 
the utilization of such social experiences as discus- 
sion, debate, dramatization, and broadcasting is re- 
commended. “The effectiveness of the reading 

rogram is ultimately measured by the kind of reader 
it tends to produce.” The second section of the 
bulletin consists of a 20-page bibliography of source 
material, with book lists.—G. EZ. Bird (R. I. College 
of Education). 


561. Leker, C. A. Previous class cumulative in- 
dex as a guide to grading. J. educ. Res., 1945, 39. 
56-61.—As a means of regulating the grading of 
individual teachers, the normal distribution curve 
has not proved entirely satisfactory. The previous 
class cumulative index is offered as a better means to 
thisend. The index is a composite of grades made in 
all subjects taken. Near the end of each semester, 
each teacher is given the previous cumulative index 
of each of his classes. This enables the teacher to 
grade according to the ability of his class rather than 
according to a normal curve. Variations from the 


index of the class 
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except under unusual circumstances.—M. Murphy 
(Pennsylvania). 


562. Meiklejohn, J. Vocational guidance in a 
Scottish county area. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1945, 
19, 201-211.—The author describes the organization 
of a vocational guidance program in a county area 
and discusses the problems encountered.—G. S. Speer 
(Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


563. Mosso, A. M. A seminar for _ 
school seniors. Sch. Rev., 1945, 53, 464-470.—This 
report evaluates the outcomes of a program designed 
to provide training in intelligent leadership for senior 
pupils of superior intelligence. The seminar plan for 
1944-45 comprises individual research projects in a 
wide variety of subject fields enriched with field trips 
and special conferences. Among the gains evidenced 
are improvement in adjustment as measured by the 
Bell Inventory, greater facility in group participa- 
tion, increased power of evaluation, and added under- 
standing of others and their problems. Self-evalua- 
tions by members of the group confirm the success of 
the seminar.—R. C. (St. Joseph's 
College for Women). 


564. Nelson, E. A., & Carlson, E. F. Special 
education for gifted children. III. Evaluation at the 
end of three years. J. except. Child., 1945, 12, 6-13; 
24.—The authors report the findings of a study in 
which 16 gifted children having special class place- 
ment were compared with a control group of 9 
children. The tests used include the Kent-Shakow 
Form Board, Dearborn Form Board, Healy Picture 
Completion, Wechsler-Bellevue, Rorschach, and 
Thematic Apperception. A fairly even superiority 
was noted in the various areas measured. Marked 
differences between the control and special class 
groups were revealed relative to intellectual develop- 
ment. Social and emotional growth was stimulated 
by special class placement; “‘it offered incentive, in- 
creased enthusiasm and made for a happier school 
gaa R. Myklebust (N. J. School for the 


565. O’Brien, C. C. Tone color discrimination of 
= Vil boys. J. genet. Psychol., 1945, 67, 77-80.— 

n experimental group of 31 and a control group of 
35 seventh-graders were used to test the possibility 
of teaching tone quality discrimination as measured 
by the Kwalwasser-Dykema test. The only musical 
instruction received in school by the control group 
was involved in the presentation of elementary 
theory of music over the 3-month period. The ex- 
perimental group spent an average of one-half hour 
each school day in such activities as learaing to 
distinguish between the instruments of the orchestra, 
picking out the various instruments in orchestral 
recordings, and drilling on the individual items com- 
prising the K-D quality discrimination test. Re- 
testing at the end of the 3-month period showed no 
appreciable difference between the groups; “‘it would 
appear that power to detect tone colors, as measured 
by the K-D Quality Discrimination Test, is a 
capacity—and latent to the extent that it cannot be 
improved with practice.”—R. B. Ammons (lowa). 
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566. Robinson, F. P. Two quarries with a single 
stone. J. higher Educ., 1945, 16, 201-206.—Two in- 
dividualized approaches, remedial work with college 
students and training of personnel workers, are com- 
bined in a single program at Ohio State University. 
The remedial service for students is a course, with 
laboratory, on the psychology of effective study and 
individual adjustment. Specific methods and results 
of the program are described in detail—M. Murphy 
(Pennsylvania). 

567. Spears, H. What disturbs the 
teacher. Sch. Rev., 1945, 53, 458-463.—Of 62 train- 
ing school seniors co-operating in a survey of the 
factors which discourage entrance into the teaching 
field, 32 report concern about the inadequacy of pre- 
vailing salaries. About a third of the group are 
disturbed about the character of personal ont pro- 
fessional relationship existing among teaching per- 
sonnel. Twenty-three of those students respondin 
indicate serious dissatisfaction with the rigidity om 
conservatism of the curriculum and the accepted 
methods of teaching in the high school.— R. C. Strass- 
burger (St. Joseph's College for Women). 

568. Stalnaker, E. M. A four-year study of the 
freshman class of 1935 at the West Virginia Uni- 
versity. J. educ. Res., 1945, 39, 81-101.—Honor 
point grades achieved by this class are studied in 
relation to scores on the American Council on Educa¢ 
tion Psychological Examination. A positive relation 
is found. The number of students each semester de- 
creases as a result of withdrawals, and the honor 
point average increases. The increase in honor point 
average is greater for the lower half of the class than 
for the upper half. Although scores on the psycho- 
logical examination vary greatly among different 
schools or colleges within the University, there is 
little difference in average honor point ratings. The 
number of students from the upper half of the class, 
selected by psychological examination scores, who 
completed their course in four years is almost twice as 
great as the number from the lower half—M. Mur- 
phy (Pennsylvania). 

569. Stone, H. E. A placement director’s ap- 
praisal. J. higher Educ., 1945, 16, 307-311.—Tests 
of interest, aptitude, intelligence, personality, and 
achievement are appraised from the viewpoint of a 
university placement officer. In the general enthusi- 
asm for tests, it is essential that we do not overlook 
their limitations. They are more useful in selecting 
individuals for a job than in choosing a vocation for 
an individual. No matter how many tests a student 
may take, they alone are inadequate for his selection 
of a vocation. Tests are valuable as supplements to 
other techniques in vocational guidance but not as 
substitutes for them.— M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


570. Tinker, M. A. Reliability of blinking fre- 
quency employed as a measure of readability. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1945, 35, 418-424.—In two studies to 
determine the reliability of blink-rate as a measure of 
readability, 74 and 64 university students, respec- 
tively, were used as readers. The blink-rate of each 
reader was recorded during 6 successive periods of 5 
min, each. The mean blink-rate tended to increase 
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in successive periods, and the coefficients of variation 
were large. The reliability coefficients were high 
(about .88) both for adjacent 5-min. and for adjacent 
10-min. periods. When, however, an interval of 20 
min. of reading intervened, the reliability coefficients 
for 5-min. periods dropped to about .50 and for 10- 
min. periods to about .65. Thus, when a period of 
reading intervenes, the reliability of the blink-rate 
barely reaches the minimum requirement for com- 
parison of group means.—D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 
571. Weaver, J. F. The distribution of emphasis 
in ten physics tests and in twelve physics textbooks. 
J. educ. Res., 1945, 39, 42-55. —Using the subdivi- 
sions mechanics, heat, sound, light, magnetism and 
electricity, and modern physics, 10 widely used 
standardized achievement tests were fcund to differ 
greatly in the emphasis placed upon these sub- 
divisions. The textbooks studied agreed much more 
closely in distribution of content. The tests also 
varied greatly in the proportion of computational 
items which they adtaleed ont in the distribution of 
types of objective test questions—M. Murphy 
(Pennsylvania). 
572. Weintraub, R. G., & Salley, R. E. Gradua- 
prospects of an entering freshman. J. educ. 
Res., 1945, 39, 116-126.—In February, 1940, 1064 
freshmen were admitted to Hunter College, New 
York City. Of these 535 have graduated, 71 are still 
enrolled, 46 transferred to other colleges or univer- 
sities, 207 were dropped on account of poor scholar- 
ship, and 205 withdrew for other reasons. Of these 
other reasons, financial need and illness were most 
important, but one fourth of those who withdrew for 
these two reasons were near the marginal level of 
scholarship. Regents averages, high school stand- 
ing, and total scores on the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination (1939 edition) 
are compared as predictors of college persistence. 
The A.C.E. scores have less predictive value than 
either Regents averages or high school standing. 
For example, 14.4% of those in the upper half on the 
A.C.E. were dropped for r scholarship as against 
23.9% in the lower half; 16% of those in the upper 
half in terms of Regents averages were dropped as 
—- 31.3% in the lower half—M. Murphy 
(Pennsylvania). 


573. Woody, C. [Dir.] Guidance implications 
from measurements of achievements, aptitudes and 
interests. Bur. educ. Ref. Res. Bull., Unio. Mich., 
1944, No. 156. Pp. 162.—The results obtained from 
the ninth consecutive testing program sponsored by 
the Committee on State Testing Programs of the 
Michigan Secondary School Association are pre- 
sented in this bulletin. The following tests were ad- 
ministered: California Short Form of Mental Matu- 
rity (Advanced S-Form), Detroit General Aptitudes 
Examination (Form A), Kuder Preference Record 
(Form BB), O’ Rourke Clerical Aptitude Test (Junior 
Grade), and Special Applications of Mathematics 
Test (devised by the author). The tests were ad- 
ministered to pupils of the 10th, 11th, and 12th 

des throughout the State of Michigan; a total of 

,181 students were tested. Detailed results for each 
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test (and subtest) are presented, and many correla- 
tions between various test scores have been calcu- 
lated. In analyzing the results, such factors as size 
of high school and sex are considered. Sample pro- 
files are discussed. A section is also devoted to a 
description of the mathematics test developed by the 
author.—L. Long (City College of New York). 


[See also abstracts 396, 424, 464, 469, 474, 485, 495, 
510, 522, 527, 578, 585, 595, 596. ] 


MENTAL TESTS 


574. Berdie, R. F. Measurement of adult intelli- 
gence by drawings. J. clin. Psychol., 1945, 1, 288- 
295.—Fifty-six naval recruits suspected of being 
mentally deficient were given Form B of the Belle- 
vue-Wechsler and the enough Drawing of a 
Man Test. The correlation between the Wechsler 
and Goodenough scores was about as high as that 
between a subtest of the Wechsler and the total score 
on this test minus the score for the particular subtest. 
In general, a subject scoring high on the Goodenough 
received a MA of about 9 or above on the Wechsler. 
Subjects scoring low on the Goodenough might or 
might not score low on the Wechsler. These findings 
were corroborated on a second group of similar re- 
cruits. A short scale of 20 items was compared with 
the Goodenough. This selection included items 
whose scoring was more reliable and which differ- 
entiated Goodenough’s 7- and 10-year-olds as well as 
the low and high scoring adults in this study. The 
shortened form correlated somewhat less well with 
the Wechsler than the long form. The 20 items used 
and tentative mental age norms for these items are 
given.— L. B. Heathers (Washington). 

575. Chapanis, A., & Williams, W. C. Results of 
a mental survey with the Kuhlmann-Anderson In- 
telligence Tests in Williamson County, Tennessee. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1945, 67, 27-55.—Approximately 
A (4,311) of the children of Williamson County, 
Tennessee, who at the time were between 6 and 15 
years of age, were tested with the Kuhlmann-Ander- 
son Intelligence tests. Analysis of the obtained data 
indicated that, for this sample: regressions of MA on 
CA by sex and color were approximately linear; in 
average performance the groups in rank order were 
found to be white females, white males, Negro 
females, and Negro males; the white children per- 
formed significantly better than the Negro; girls 
performed significantly better than boys in both 
color groups; and the average performance level of 
all groups was lower than that of the original stand- 
ardization group. 31-item bibliography.—R. B. 
Ammons (Iowa). 

Williams, S. B. A psychometric procedure for 
screening mental defectives. Nav. med. Buill., 
Wash., 1944, 43, 316-320.—In determining accepta- 
bility for naval service, there is no question of com- 
plete evaluation of a person’s abilities. Accordingly, 
screen testing must be employed, predicting from as 
few items as possible whether an individual's ability 
is above a given minimum. A 5-phase screening test 


574-579 


is described. A testee is tested in more than one 
phase only if he fails to answer satisfactorily the 
questions in that phase. All items in each phase 
have been standardized and validated. Phase 1 
consists of brief oral questions: reading comprehen- 
sion; arithmetic problems; definitions; and number 
series. Phase 2 consists of the Arithmetical Reason- 
ing and Easy Directions tests from the Kent Battery. 
In Phase 3, the remainder of the Kent Battery is 
administered. Those failing Phase 3 are given 3 of 
the verbal subtests of the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale 
Information, Arithmetic, and either Similarities or 
omprehension). Phase 5 is a complete evaluation 
of a questionable case using any or all of the complete 
Wechsler-Bellevue, Revised Beta, Stanford-Binet, 
Otis Self-Administering Test, Rorschach, and other 
special tests. The number of recruits discharged for 
mental deficiency during training who were selected 
on this basis is 0.2%, which compares favorably with 
rejection rates of trainees selected by the entire Kent 
Battery.—R. O. Rouse (U. S. Army Air Forces). 


577. Kent, G. H. Additional norms for Emer- 


gency Battery. J. genet. Psychol., 1945, 67, 17-26.— 


“The four multiple choice units of [the ] Emergency 
Battery have been slightly standardized without 
time limit, and can now be used both as timed and 
untimed tests. The two Directions tests, when given 
without time limit, have been found useless above 
the 10-year level; and therefore no norms are offered 
for them as untimed tests. Directions B has been 
standardized with two-minute timing, and the two- 
minute test supersedes the test as standardized with 
one-minute timing. Norms are offered for six inde- 
pendent scales of Graduated Opposites. . . . This 
test is recommended as being exceptionally con- 
venient and economical of time. . . . The number 
of cases used in the standardization is very small; but 
in every instance the natural age-curve has been 
supplemented and strengthened by an independent 
curve based upon classification of the subjects ac- 
cording to ‘mental age.’ ""—R. B. Ammons (Iowa). 


578. Kirkpatrick, F. H., & Gettys, L. E. The 
validity of the American Council Psychological Ex- 
amination. W. Va Univ. Bull., 1945, 45, 120-125.— 
A series of correlation studies made at Bethan 
College with the American Council Test is feed. 
“(1) Correlations with other intelligence tests indi- 
cate acceptable validity (#.e., around .75). (2) Corre- 
lations with academic grades in the freshman year 
are in line with other studies and other tests (i.¢., 
around .60). (3) Correlations with academic grades 
in the other three college years indicate little or 
nothing in terms of grade prediction. This is un- 
doubtedly due to inherent weaknesses in any grading 
system and not to any weakness in the American 
Council Test.’ 27-item bibliography—S. Wapner 
(Rochester). 

579. Levi, J.. Oppenheim, S., & Wechsler, D. 
Clinical use of the mental deterioration index of the 
Bellevue-Wechsler scale. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1945, 40, 405-407.—The index of deterioration is 
obtained from the difference between scores on 4 sub- 
tests which hold up with age and 4 that decline with 
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age. Five cases are cited to illustrate the use of the 
index for distinguishing cases with and without 
organic brain disorders. More evidence is needed to 
show the critical limitations of this simple aid to 
differential diagnosis.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 


580. Sanderson, M. H. Performance of fifth, 
eighth, and eleventh grade children in the Porteus 
itative Maze Tests. J. genet. Psychol., 1945, 67, 
57-65.—"‘The Porteus Qualitative Maze Test was 
administered to children in the fifth, eighth, and 
eleventh grades of the public schools of Jacksonville, 
Illinois. There were 50 children in each group, 
divided equally as to sex. The results of this study 
may be summarized as follows: (1) There is a definite 
relationship between age or grade and qualitative 
score. (2) There are greater differences between the 
performances of the fifth and eighth graders than be- 
tween the eighth and eleventh graders. . . . (3) 
When types of errors are ranked according to inci- 
dence, the three groups are discovered to have almost 
identical patterning. Although the number of errors 
varies, the order of incidence for each type of error is 
approximately the same in each group. . . . (4) 
differences in performance are slight.”"—R. B. 
Ammons (lowa). 

581. Thurstone, L. L. The effects of selection in 
factor analysis. Psychometrika, 1945, 10, 165-198.— 
Factorial results are affected by selection of subjects 
and by selection of tests. It is shown that the addi- 
tion of one or more tests which are linear combina- 
tions of tests already in a battery causes the addition 
of one or more incidental factors. If the given test 
battery reveals a simple structure, the addition of 
tests which are linear combinations of the given tests 
leaves the structure unaffected unless the number of 
incidental factors is so large that the common factors 
become indeterminate.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


582. Wellman, B. L. 1/Q changes of preschool and 
nonpreschool groups during the preschool years: a 
summary of the literature. J. Psychol., 1945, 20, 
347—368.—A summary is made, by tests used, of re- 
ports in the literature on IQ changes of preschool and 
nonpreschool groups during the preschool years. On 
revisions of the Binet scale, 11 of 22 preschool groups 
gained 6 or more IQ points, while only 2 of 14 non- 
preschool groups made similar gains. The mean 
change for 1,537 preschool children was + 5.4 points, 
but only + 0.5 points for 597 nonpreschool children. 
Of groups tested on the Merrill-Palmer scale, all but 
one of 7 preschool groups and only one of 4 nonpre- 
school groups gained 6 or more IQ points. The 
average gain for 267 preschool children was 14.5 
points, while the 73 nonpreschool children gained 6.7 
points. There appeared to be little difference be- 
tween the results obtained at Iowa and those ob- 
tained elsewhere with the Binet scales. Bibliography 
of 56 items.—R. B. Ammons (Iowa). 


[See also abstracts 425, 527. ] 
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583. Cooley, J. N. The relative amenability of 
dull and bright children to child guidance. Smith 
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Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1945, 16, 26-43.—Case records 
of 25 children with IQ below 85 were matched with 
an equal number of records of children with IQ of 115 
and above. Therapy with the duller children was at 
least as effective as that with the more intelligent. 
The duller children required fewer hours of treat- 
ment, possibly having simpler problems. Dull chil- 
dren tended to present problems which were more 
externalized— M. R. Jones (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


584. Freud, A., Hartmann, H., & Kris, E. | mal, 
The psychoanalytic study of the child. Psychoanal. 
Stud. Child, 1945, 1. Pp. 423.—The volume is the 
firet of a proposed series of annual reports on the con- 
tributions of psychoanalytic theories and procedures 
to the study of children. This report consists of a 
series of 25 papers dealing with different aspects of 
child analysis, divided into 6 sections: genetic prob- 
lems, problems of child analysis and child develop- 
ment, guidance work, problems of education, prob- 
lems of group life, and surveys and comments. Bente 
of the child adjustment problems considered are ano- 
rexia, antisociality, sustained fantasy, and juvenile 
delinquency. General theories of child analysis, ana- 
lytic procedures, and applications of psychoanalytic 
concepts to children’s problems are discussed in the 
first 5 sections. The sixth section is devoted to com- 
prehensive reviews of recent research findings. Bibli- 
ographies are presented at the conclusion of 8 of the 25 
chapters. The survey of literatu.e on the evacuation 
of children in wartime includes an extensive bibliog- 
raphy of 229 references.—G. G. Thompson Siecatestt 


585. Gale, A. H. The deaf child. Practitioner, 
1945, 155, 117-124.—Gale considers classification 
based on educational handicap, diagnosis (particu- 
larly in young children and those of low intelligence), 
and the English requirements for special education. 
The deaf child usually develops normally up to about 
18 months, when babbling should develop into speech. 
The most common mistake in observing the young 
deaf child is to assume that he hears when in reality 
he reacts to vibration or an air current. Special 
education should start at 2 years, but training in lip 
reading and encouragement to use the voice should 
begin even earlier. The Local Educational Authority 
provides special education from the age of 2 if the 
parents wish, and it becomes compulsory at 5 years. 
—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


586. Holden, M. Treatability of children of al- 
coholic parents. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1945, 
16, 44-61.—Case records of 44 children who had at 
least one alcoholic parent were reviewed. The author 
concludes that treatment is less likely to be successful 
with this group than with a group of unselected clinic 
referrals. Poor parent-child relationships and a tend- 
ency for both parents to be unstable, even when 
only one is alcoholic, are considered to be important 
factors in limiting treatment effectiveness.— MM. R. 
Jones (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


587. Howard, R. W. Fantasy and the play inter- 
view. Character & Pers., 1944, 13, 152-165.— 
Twenty-three kindergarten and 20 fourth-grade 
children served as subjects. Length of the interview 
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was about 41 minutes. The more popular toys used 
included house furnishings, human character figures, 
animals, fish, and mobile toys. The revealed atti- 
tudes and interests concerned war, illness, accident, 
death, superstition, animals, and family relation- 
ships. Validity of the data was determined by com- 
parison with material secured from the classroom, 
personnel records, and other fantasy productions of 
the children. It is concluded that the method has 
value in the study of psychoeducational relation- 
ships of children —M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


588. Irwin, O. C. Reliability of infant speech 
sound data. J. Speech Disorders, 1945, 10, 227-235. 
—A statistical study of speech sound data of infants 
transcribed in the International Phonetic Alphabet 
revealed satisfactory reliability, particularly for the 
vowel sounds. It was further indicated that “a 
transcription of the speech sounds uttered on 30 
breaths is large enough to constitute a sample to be 
taken at a single visit.”—F. W. Finger (Virginia). 


589. Jackson, R. L, & Kelly, H. G. Growth 
charts for use in pediatric practice. J. Pediat., 1945, 
27, 215-228.—Six growth charts are presented, one 
for each sex and for each of three age groupings, the 
infant (0-12 months), the preschool child (0—6 years), 
and the school child (5-18 years). The charts, based 
on 13,500 height and 11,100 weight observations of 
Iowa City children, ponte both height-age and 
weight-age curves. ine cases are presented to 
illustrate some specific uses and interpretations of the 
growth charts.—M. A. Templin (Minnesota). 


590. Kawin, E. The contribution of Adolf Meyer 
and to child guidance. Ment. Hyg., 
N. Y., 1945, 29, 575-590.—Meyer’s emphasis upon 
an eclectic approach, multiple causation, the study- 
ing of the whole individual in the total life setting, 
the living individual as a person, and the person's 
reasonable goals has influenced all the succeeding 
work in child guidance.— W. L. Wilkins (U.S. Naval 
Reserve). 


591. Kugelmass, I. N., Poull, L. E., & Samuel, 
E. L. Nutritional improvement of child mentality. 
N. Y. St. J. Med., 1944, 44, 2604-2605. 


592. Lewis, W. D. Sex distribution of intelligence 
among inferior and superior children. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1945, 67, 67-75.—The upper 10% of ap- 
proximately 45,000 children in grades 4 to 8 in 36 
states, who were given the Kuhlmann-Anderson 
Test, was composed of 2,676 girls and 1,853 boys, a 
ratio of 146.3 girls to 100 boys. A number of other 
studies of the sex ratios among children scoring the 
lowest and highest on intelligence tests give evidence 
that boys rather than girls dominate the extremes of 
the distribution. Reanalysis of certain of these data 
and a comparison with his own findings led the 
author to conclude that “there is no longer any 
justification for stating that more superior boys than 
girls are to be expected.” On the other hand, the 
apparent female superiority found in this study 
might be due, among other things, to differential rates 
of development, bias in sampling, or the influence of 
achievement on test results.—R. B. Ammons (lowa). 
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593. Massler, M. Calculation of normal 
Child Develpm., 1945, 16, 111-118.—L. Long (City 
College of New York). 

594. Michaels, J. J., & Secunda, L. The rela- 
tionship of neurotic traits to the electro-encephalo- 
gram in children with behavior disorders. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1944, 101, 407-409.—Males between 
the ages 13 and 18 exhibited a higher incidence of 
EEG abnormality than children in other age or sex 
groups. Abnormal EEG findings were found to be 
associated in a positive manner with a history of 
enuresis in children with behavior disorders; they 
were not so associated with behavior disorders 
without enuresis. Enuresis was the most frequently 
reported characteristic in the group studied.—E. B. 
Brody (Yale). 


595. Mott,S. M. Muscular activity an aid in con- 
cept formation. Child Develpm., 1945, 16, 97-109.— 
The author studied the effect of the association of a 
particular part of the body with muscular activit 
upon the drawing of a man (e. g., “This is my head; 
I nod it’’). Fifteen different parts of the body were 
used, and the children were asked to draw a man 
just before the part of the body to be emphasized was 
mentioned as well as immediately after. The 24 
subjects ranged in age from 51 to 72 months. The 
drawings were rated on the basis of the ‘technique 
developed by Goodenough. During the experiment, 
every child’s score increased; the average increase 
was 5 points. A positive and direct influence upon 
the drawings was effected by calling attention to a 
part of the body and associating an appropriate mus- 
cular activity with it—L. Long (City College of 
New York). 

596. Osborn, C. D. Medical follow-up of h 
tests. J. Speech Disorders, 1945, 10, 261-273.—“Two 
audiograms were taken a year apart for 248 children, 
with 327 ears with hearing losses, who had received 
no medical attention previous to a hearing conserva- 
tion program. The audiograms were divided into 2 
groups, those of children who received medical at- 
tention following the first test program and those of 
children who received no medical attention. First 
and second audiograms were analyzed to compare 
gains and losses of hearing for the 2 groups. Of the 
group of ears receiving medical treatment after the 
case finding program, 85% showed improvement in 
hearing, 65% of them to the range of ‘normal’ hear- 
ing. . . . Of the group of ears receiving no medical 
treatment, 23% cowed some improvement in hear- 
ing. . . . These figures indicate that hearing of 
school children can be conserved through careful 
testing programs with emphasis upon medical follow- 
up.”—F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

597. Phillips, R. Doll play as a function of the 
realism of the materials and the length of the 
mental session. Child Develpm., 1945, 16, 123-143. 
—A methodological study of the effect of varying 
two characteristics, the kind of material used and the 
duration of the play session, on projective doll play 
is presented by the author. The two sets of materials 
differed with respect to their realism, and the play 
periods were one hour or three 20-minute periods. 
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Forty children (age range, 3 to 6 years) were divided 
into 4 matched groups, and 10 were assigned to each 
of the 4 experimental conditions. The behavior of 
the subjects was recorded by the experimenter. The 
results indicate that there was relatively more ex- 
ploratory and less organizational behavior with the 
more realistic materials than with the less realistic 
materials. Aggression did not vary significantly in 
amount as a function of the experimental conditions 
we yy the author.—L. Long (City College of New 
ork). 

598. Pintler, M. H. Doll play as a function of 
experimenter-child interaction and initial organiza- 
tion of materials. Child Develpm., 1945, 16, 145-166. 
—The present study is designed to investigate the 
effect Fem factors (the way in which materials are 
presented and the degree to which the therapist in- 
teracts with the child) upon the projective doll play 
of children. The play materials were presented in a 
well-organized fashion to one group and in an un- 
organized fashion to another. Each group was 
further subdivided and in one half a low level of 
experimenter interaction with the child was main- 
tained, while in the other half a high level of experi- 
menter interaction was maintain There were 10 
children in each group (age range, 3 to 6 years). 
Amounts of exploratory and tangential behavior and 
stereotyped thematic play were not affected by 
either variable. Greater amounts of aggressive play 
were found under conditions of high interaction and 
in the organized situation than under conditions of 
low interaction and in the unorganized situation.— L. 
Long (City College of New York). 

599. Roberts, L. J., Blair, R., & Greider, M. 
Results of providing a liberally adequate diet to 
children in an institution. I. Acceptance of foods 
and changes in the adequacy of diets consumed. J. 
Pediat., 1945, 27, 393-409.—The diets of 152 children 
in a boarding school were supplemented with all 
foods necessary to meet recommended dietary pat- 
terns for a period of one year. The supplementary 
foods were accepted 94% to 99% of the time in 
amounts equal to or in excess of the recommended 
amount. The original diets were inadequate, but the 
supplementation brought the diets above the recom- 
mended allowances in most cases. The specific 
contributions of the different foods and the implica- 
tions in the feeding of children are discussed.— M. C. 
Templin (Minnesota). 

600. Roland, M. C. The psychological examina- 
tion as a beginning in therapy. J. consult. Psychol., 
1945, 9, 171-177.—The psychological study can be 
considered a flexible therapeutic tool related to direct 
treatment yet differentiated for the child. The ele- 
ments which permeate the clinic-child relationship 
should be utilized to every possible extent. Three 
cases are cited to show how some children have used 
the interviews preceding the psychological examina- 
tion as a preliminary to therapy and a partial phase 
of a total experience.—S. G. Dulsky (Chicago, IIl.). 


601. Schachter, M., & Cotte. S. Contribution a 


l'étude neuro-psychologique de l'enfant 6pileptique. 
(Contribution to the neuropsychological study of 
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the epileptic child.) Ann. paediat., 1944, 163, 198- 
205.—In the examination of 118 epileptic children 
from 3 to 18 years of age, previous brain injury was 
established in 52% of the cases and 92.21% were 
mentally retarded. Dentition was normal in 52.63%, 
retarded in 37.73%, and accelerated in 9.64% of 
the cases. About half the children were at age in be- 
ginning to walk. Speech appeared at age for 64% and 
was retarded and more or less defective for about 
36%. A tendency toward abortion was present in 
the mother in over one-fourth of the cases and famil- 
ial infant mortality was reported in 44.46%. Over 
one-fourth of the children were enuretic. Neuro- 
logical symptoms were present in about 10% and 
psychopathic symptoms in about 70% of the cases.— 
M. C. Templin (Minnesota). 


602. Schlesser, G. E. A workbook in child devel- 
opment. Philadelphia: Saunders, 1945. Pp. 98. 
$1.00.—The workbook is based on Breckenridge and 
Vincent, Child Development (see 17: 3984). Each 
of 14 units of subject matter contains true-false, 
multiple-choice, and essay question; completion 
tests; observation projects, etc. A growth chart is 
provided to permit the student to make his own en- 
tries correlating psychological and physiological as- 
pects of development. A Teachers’ Guide (41 Pp.) is 
also available.— L. J. Stone (U. S. Pub. Health Serv. 
Reserve). 

603. Sherman, M., & Jost, H. Quantification 
of psychophysiological measures. Psychosom. Med., 
1945, 7, 215-219.—Electroencephalographic and 
photopolygraphic recordings were obtained from 25 
well-adjusted and 20 emotionally maladjusted 
children to whom were presented arithmetical prob- 
lems and sensory stimuli. Various physiological 
measures were used, and scores of emotionally mal- 
adjusted children were compared with those of the 
normal group. “In general, it was found that the 
neurotic child was much more unstable physiologi- 
cally than the normal and that the psychotic child 
was more stable than the normal.”"—P. S. de Q. 
Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 

604. Shirley, M. M., & Poyntz, L. Children’s 
emotional responses to health examinations. Child 
Develpm., 1945, 16, 89-95.—The height of specificity 
both in the motor and verbal forms of resistance 
seemed to occur in the late preschool years; there- 
after there was a general return to the generalized 
muscular tension and to the nonadaptive and all but 
involuntary outcry “Ouch!"”—L. Long (City College 
of New York). 

605. Simsarian, F. P., & McLendon, P. A. Fur- 
ther records of the self-demand schedule in infant 
feeding. J. Pediat., 1945, 27, 109-114.—The self- 
demand feeding records of an infant from the first 
day through the first 12 weeks of life are presented in 
comparison with similar records of his brother pub- 
lished in 1942. The details of the 2 records vary 
considerably, but during the first weeks of life both 
brothers demanded feeding at irregular hours and 
demanded more than the usual 6 feedings daily. By 
10 weeks both infants had established a fairly regular 
program of 5 feedings daily. According to the pedia- 
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trician, a return to the more intimate relationship of 
the newborn infant and its mother is favored by this 
report.—M. C. Templin (Minnesota). 

606. Skinner, B. F. Baby in a box; the mechani- 
cal baby-tender. Ladies’ Home J., 1945, 62, 30-31; 
135-136; 138.—This labor-saving apparatus for 
mothers of infants consists of a cl , insulated, 
crib-size compartment, with heat and humidity 
controls. One side is of safety glass. The “mattress” 
is tightly stretched canvas with a roller-towel ar- 
rangement for a sheet, 10 yd. long and sufficient to 
last one week. Air is filtered. The author’s daughter 
has lived in the apparatus for 11 months and will use 
it as sleeping quarters until 2 or 3 years old. Varia- 
tion of temperature appears to control crying. The 
infant seems healthy and happy; she has been free of 
colds and other infection. Freedom from clothin 

ives her unusual opportunity for exercise.— L. 
tone (U. S. Publ. Health Serv. Reserve). 

607. Slavson, S. R. Differential methods of 
group therapy in relation to age levels. Nerv. Child, 
1945, 4, 196-210.—Different group organizations 
and functions are described, and their value to 
children at different ages is indicated. Values of a 
group vary greatly for children at different ages, but 
the major significance for therapy lies in the fact 
that a group supplies a field in which the child may 
relate himself to others. The changing role of the 
worker is also indicated. His function and aye 
tion vary with the age of the group.—G. S. Speer 
(Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

608. Slavson, S. R., Wiener, H., & Scheidlinger, 
S. Activity group therapy with a delinquent dull boy 
of eleven. Nerv. Child, 1945, 4, 274-290.—The case 
“demonstrates how trends to serious pathol ina 
young child, both in personality structure and social 
adaptation, can be prevented, and already existing 
defects corrected, through strengthening the ego 
without dealing directly with deeper mechanisms.’’— 
G. S. Speer (illinois Inst. Tech.). 

609. Smith, W. C. The stepchild. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1945, 10, 237-242.—Difficulties in the step- 
parent-ste epehild relationship are discussed.—C. N. 
Cofer (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

610. Spock, B. Avoiding behavior problems. J. 
Pediat., 1945, 27, 363-382.—Behavior problems 
which appear in later childhood are usually the out- 
growth of accumulated parent-child tensions arising 
out of everyday situations. Ways of avoiding or 
minimizing them are presented. Special reference is 
made to early feeding problems, weaning conflicts, 
thumb sucking, bowel and bladder training, anxieties 
in the early years, and sibling jealousy—M. C. 
Templin (Minnesota). 

611. Strother, C. R. Evaluating intelligence of 
children handicapped by cerebral palsy. Crippled 
Child, 1945, 23, 82-83.—Testing the intelligence of 
the cerebral palsied child requires first the determina- 
tion of the sensory, motor, and language disabilities. 
Standard intelligence tests, or modifications of them, 
may then be selected. Evaluation of the results ob- 
tained must consider all other pertinent factors as 
well as test results and can best a arrived at by the 
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use of case conference procedures, including all of the 
individuals concerned with the child.—G. S. Speer 


(Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

612. Taylor, L. The social adjustment of the only 
child. Amer. J. Sociol., 1945, 51, 227-232.—The ap- 
parently normal social adjustment of only children 
is correlated with neurasthenic symptoms usually 
associated with personality disorders. The develop- 
ment of racial motives and the integration of these 
motives with ego- and somato-motives is dependent 
upon contact in the primary group in extremely early 
childhood with individuals of the child’s own a 
index. Denied these contacts, the only child’s 
scheme of reference is not that of his secondary 
group; modification requires maturer reasoning than 
he is capable of. His apparent, but not basic, adjust- 
ment is the source of his personality disorder.—D. L. 
Glick (Arlington, Va.). 

613. Trainham, G., Pilafian, G. J., & Kraft, R. M. 
Case history of twins fed on a self-demand regime. 
J. Pediat., 1945, 27, 97-108.—This is a case history of 
a pair of twins, Sherry and Peter, fed on a self- 
demand regime from the third week through the 
thirteenth month. Peter, birth weight 8 pounds 5 
ounces, nursed readily after 12 hours of life. Sherry, 
birth weight 5 pounds 94 ounces, nursed with diffi- 
culty on the sixth day. With the exception of the 
evening feeding, Sherry showed little regularity in 
the 4 and 5 daily feedings at the beginning of the 
regime, but in the eighth week when 4-feeding days 
predominated, more regularity was apparent. The 
3-feeding day was predominant in the twelfth week 
and consistent after the seventeenth week. Peter 
showed more regularity in feeding demands during 
the early weeks of the regime and 5-feeding days 
predominated. From the beginning of the sixteenth 
week on, he demanded 3-feeding days. Weaning, 
accomplished gradually and without difficulty by 
both babies, was completed by Peter at 9 months, 
and by Sherry at 104 months. The health history of 
both is essentially negative. Each twin showed ad- 
vanced development at 28 weeks and 13 months as 
measured by the Gesell Developmental Schedules.— 
M. C. Templin (Minnesota). 


614. Tschechtelin, S. M. A. Self-appraisal of 
children. J. educ. Res., 1945, 39, 25—32.—Using the 
Tschechtelin 22-Trait Personality Scale, 1,542 pupils 
from grades 4 to 8 rated themselves and were also 
rated by 4 boys in their class, by 4 girls in their class, 
and by 4 teachers who knew them. There was a 
distinct tendency for the boys to underrate them- 
selves, although this tendency diminished in passing 
from the 4th to the 8th grade. The girls in all grades 
rated themselves higher than they were rated by boys 
in their class, by girls in their class, or by the teachers. 
Only further investigation will show whether the 
girls are better adjusted than the boys, whether they 
merely think themselves better adjusted, or whether 
they are overcompensating—M. Murphy (Penn- 
sylvania). 

615. Werner, L.S. Treatment of a child with de- 
layed speech. J. Speech Disorders, 1945, 10, 329- 
334.—A 5-year-old girl, mute as the result of an un- 
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fortunate family situation, was treated in a play 
situation in which sounds representing noises of toys 
and animals were first produced. Continued ex- 
perience in play situations, without forcing responses 
or involving personal reference, gradually brought 
the child to the point from which normal develop- 
ment was predicted.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 
616. Wittenberg, R. M. Children under the Nazi 
em; some facts for a social diagnosis. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1945, 15, 442-453.—The author de- 
scribes some aspects of the problem of understanding 
children raised under the Nazi system. The history 
of the Nazi parents is traced back to their World War 
I childhood and their adolescence corresponding with 
Hitler's coming to power. The youngest children are 
described as human beings basically different from 
those we know. The Hitler Youth, comprising the 
majority of children in Germany, is described, and 
the fact is stressed that reactions of present members 
are not known. The need for clinical diagnosis and 
research is illustrated.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 


617. Wittman, M. P., & Huffman, A. V. A com- 
parative study of developmental, adjustment, and 
personality characteristics of psychotic, psycho- 
neurotic, delinquent, and normally adjusted teen 
aged youths. J. genet. Psychol., 1945, 66, 167—182.— 
The following 15- to 20-year-old groups were given 
the Elgin Developmental History, Part I, the Guil- 
ford Inventory, and the Bell Adjustment Inventory: 
normal high school girls (N = 68), high school 
boys (N = 123), training school girls (N = 56), 
training school boys (N = 82), state hospital girls 
(N= ¥,). and state hospital boys (N = 146). It 
is concluded that ‘‘1. Delinquent, psychotic (schizo- 
phrenic), and control teen-age subjects are differ- 
entiated from each other in respect to sociological 
data, self-ratings of parental relationships, partic- 
ularly mother relationships, and early home and 
school life, as well as in personality type and adjust- 
ment levels. 2. The type of adjustment levels for 
the delinquent and psychotic groups during early 
home and school life can be considered prodromal 
factors related to the subsequent type of abnormality 
shown by the child and in some cases indicating the 

resence of abnormality during these years. 3. 

ersonality type appears to be of diagnostic sig- 
nificance only for specific diagnostic types among the 
psychotic group and not for all of these.”"—R. B, 
Ammons (fowa). 

618. Witty, P., & Moore, D. Interest in reading 
the comics among es children. J. educ. Psychol., 
1945, 36, 303-308.—Through interviews and ques- 
tionnaires, data were collected regarding 207 Negro 
children’s interest in the comics, as evidenced by the 
extent to which these are read and by the expressed 
preferences for specific titles. When this material 
was compared with previously published reports of 
white children, the amount of reading of newspaper 
comic strips was found similar for the two groups. 
However, the Negroes reported an average of 8 
comic magazines read regularly, 4 often, and 5 
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sometimes, as contrasted with 3 regularly, 3 often, 
and 6 sometimes for the white group. The author 
believes that the Negro pupils’s excessive interest in 
comic magazines is largely due to the lack of good 
reading matter available for these children.—E£. B. 
Mallory (Wellesley). 


619. Wolberg, L. R. The hospital treatment of 
emotionally disturbed children. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1945, 29, 395-403.—The first requirement of the hos- 
pital is an atmosphere of physical and emotional se- 
curity and a general attitude of acceptance. There 
must be opportunities to develop capacities through 
school instruction, guidance, and occupational ther- 
apy. At first, the hospital experience may be trau- 
matic and may stimulate the child's customary 
neurotic security patterns. All the methods of dis- 
covering and enucleating unconscious motivating fac- 
tors, such as play therapy, verbalization, plastic 
materials, and analysis of fantasies, dreams, draw- 
ings, must be used. Group situations should be 
and organized. W. L. Wilkins (U.S. Naval 

eserve). 

620. Wolpe, Z. S. Readjustment of the child in 
the postwar era. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1945, 15, 
529-531.—“‘The readjustment of the child in the 
postwar era must be considered in terms of the 
causative factors of war, with the realization that 
unless preventive measures are taken with the new 
generation a recurrence of the catastrophic dilemma 
we are now facing is inevitable."—R. E. Perl (New 
York City). 

621. Yarmolenko, A. V. [The psychic develop- 
ment of the deaf-blind before education. ] Soveisk. 
Nevropsikhiat., 1941, 6, 607-614.—The psychological 
data on the psychic development of 26 deaf-blind 
children before the beginning of their education show 
that their perceptions, notions, and means of com- 
munication varied even at this period. Usually 
there was a series of notions (mostly tactile) as well 
as an understanding and use of mimic signs as an 
embryo kinetic speech—A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 
grad). 

622. Yerbury, E. G., & Newell, N. Genetic and 
environmental factors in psychoses of children. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1944, 100, 599-605.—Fifty-six 
children, patients in mental hospitals, were studied. 
The predominance of unfavorable hereditary tend- 
encies was noted. There was a marked lack of 
security in their human relationships, and home life 
was notably disturbed in the majority of instances. 
Socioeconomic status was generally low, and adverse 
prenatal factors were marked. Psychic traumas 
contributed significantly to the breakdown of a 
large number. The conflicts noted centered largely 
around violent personal relationships and sex ex- 
periences. These patients were studied in relation 
to a control group of 56, matched as to age and sex 
but chosen essentially at random.—EZ. B. Brody 


(Yale). 
[See also abstracts 386, 582. ] 
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MEDICHROME SLIDE | & 
CLAY-ADAMS CO. Inc. New York Boe 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


“MEDICHROMES” are 2 x 2” (35 mm.) 
Kodachrome transparencies (lantern 
slides) in the medical, nursing and biologi- 
odes 

Our Catalog No. 151 describing over 5,000 
Medichromes, most of which are available 
for prompt shipment from stock, is avail- 
able to teachers and institutions. 


“MEDICHROME” SERIES MA NEUROANATOMY 


A series of approximately 150 2 x 2” Kodachrome transparencies, each an original photomicrograph made directly from 
the prepared microscope slide. Slides from the collection of Dr. Adolph Elwyn of Columbia University College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York City. See below for prices. é 


“MEDICHROME” SERIES MW NEUROPATHOLOGY 


A series which will eventually total approximately 500 2 x 2’’ Kodachrome transparencies, each an original photo- 


micrograph made directly from the prepared 
microscope slide. Slides from the collection of 


Dr. Abner Wolf, Department of Neurology, 
Columbia University College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York City. See below for 
prices. 


“MEDICHROME” SLIDES 
KAPPERS BRAIN CHARTS 


A series of nine 2x2” Kodachromes of the 
well-known Kappers Charts on the comparative 
anatomy of vertebrate brains. See below for 
prices. Descriptive key available at $2.00. 


“MEDICHROME” SLIDES 
STRUMPELL and JACOB 
NEUROLOGY CHARTS 


A series of 21 Kodachrome slides of the well- 
known Strumpell and Jacob Neurology Charts. 
See below for prices. Descriptive key available 
at $2.50. 


Write for descriptive literature 
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PRICES FOR MEDICHROME SLIDES 


MEDICHROMES in Adams Slide Binders, bound be- 
tween glass with a cardboard frame ........... Each 90¢ 


MEDICHROMES in cardboard readymounts, film sur- 
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Journal Clinical Psychology 


A scientifically oriented professional quarterly | 
| dedicated to the development of the 
“ clinical method in psychology 


Special Introductory Offer to Members of 
The American Psychological Association 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION REDUCED TO $3.00 
(REGULAR PRICE $4.00) SUBSCRIBE NOW 


EDITORIAL AND BUSINESS OFFICES 


MEDICAL COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


oe Sp. The Philosophical Library, publishers of books and journals of distinction, 
hs deem it a privilege to present the following new and up-to-date volumes: 


Edited by Dagobert D. Runes with contributions by Bertrand Russell, Jacques Maritain, George San- 
tayana, Roscoe Pound, John Dewey, Marvin Farber, Alfred N. Whitehead, John Elof Boodin, Wing-tsit Chan. 
This book discusses all major living schools of thought. Among the topics discussed are Aesthetics, Philos- 
ophy of Life, Philosophy of Science, Philosophy of Law, Philosophy of History, Philosophy of Values, Dialec- 
tical Materialism, Thomism, Philosophies of China. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN EDUCATION. ............0..ccsseccccces $10.00 
A new and epochal reference book for educators, administrators, psychologists and researchers, coverin 
all major areas as well as aspects of education throughout the globe. Editorial Advisory Board: Dean Harol 
: Benjamin, Professor William F. Cunningham, Professor I. L. Kandel, Professor William H. Kilpatrick, Dean 
Francis M. Crowley, Dean Frank N. Freeman, President Paul Klapper, Professor Edward L. Thorndike, 
se Ed. H. N. Rivlin and H. Schueler. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHILD GUIDANCE. $7.50 
é' Edited by Ralph B. Winn. This volume, a work of collaboration of eminent educators and physicians, 
deals with all phases of child guidance, and its many ramifications. A book of enormous practical value to 
every person and group concerned with the training and development of children. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL ABSTRACTS, a quarterly. $4.00 
THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS, a quarterly.................cccccceeees $4.00 
Published by 

PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


 : | 15 East 40th Street New York City 
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Psychology Applied to Life and Work 


By HARRY WALKER HEPNER 


® A teachable and practical book for today’s psychology classes. It is dis- 
tinguished for its selection of topics, for the development of the adjustment 
concept, the use of material from journals of psychology. This text treats 
life problems as well as those of business and emphasizes trends in human 
affairs. It also provides the reader with the methods of interpreting and in- 
fluencing the behavior of the many people he deals with from day to day, 
“Hepner’s complete and interesting text gives the student both what he 
wants and what he should have.”—C.aupe E. THompson, Northwestern 
University. 771 pages, College List, $4.00 


Comparative Psychology, revised 
Edited by F. A. MOSS, Ph.D., M.D. 


® A carefully planned text that contains the latest works of eleven prominent 
psychologists in the field of animal psychology. Previously available only in 
scattered journals, the material has now been brought together in one place, 
in a compact, easy-to-use form. 404 pages, College List, $4.00 


Send for your approval copies today 


- PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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BOOK NEWS 


LEARNING MORE 
BY EFFECTIVE STUDY 


By CHARLES BIRD and DOROTHY M. BIRD 


Ts new book meets the ever-present need of entering college freshmen, and 
the more immediate need of returning servicemen, for instruction in study 
techniques, and guidance in the orientation to college life. The book deals in a 
practical manner with personality problems, such as emotional upsets and financial 
worries, which tend to result in inefficiency until properly adjusted. It gives an 
over-all picture of college activities, suggesting a balanced division of time and 
interests, and explains well-established techniques for reading, studying, note-taking, 
preparing for examinations, and writing themes and term papers. Emphasis is placed 
upon the mastery of skills rather than the memorizing of principles. The last chapter 
analyzes the pre-requisites for success and the causes of failure in college. $1.75 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, New York 


BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


cA ny student of the biology of man naturally would turn to Biological ‘Abstracts 
because it is the only journal in the world which affords a complete coverage of all 
the biological literature. 


Of particular interest to. psychologists, such subjects as Human Biology, 
Animal Behavior, Neurology, Neurophysiology, Pathology of the Nervous System, 
Sense Organs, Biometry, Human Genetics, Nutrition, Endocrinology, etc., are fully 
covered. Clear, concise abridgments of the important contributions from some 
2,000 journals from all parts of the world are being published promptly—in many 
cases before the original articles are available in this country. 


As well as the complete edition, Biological Abstracts also is published in seven 
low priced sectional editions to meet a demand from individuals who are interested 
only in one or more closely related fields. Write for full details. 


BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 
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